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AT PEACE WITH INIQUITY 
aw 


G Concerning peace, confusion has arisen in 
many minds from an oversight of the basic prin- 
ciples by which alone peace is possible. 

@ There has been a wide-spread tendency to 
exalt the virtue of peace above that of righteous- 
ness. 

@ This has resulted in, or has grown from 
(which-ever way we take it), a perversion which 
no longer speaks of sin, but only of “psycholo- 
gical lapses.” 

q This psychology, which is materialistic, in de- 
nying freedom has also denied the nature of evil. 
@ Unfortunately the same psychology claiming 
to be scientific, has gained wide credence among 
religious teachers. 

@ Thus the most effective of our moral forces 
has been led into self-betrayal. 

q In this way an easy-going religion has ac- 
cepted peace, meaning the least possible dis- 
turbance of the STATUS QUO, as the supreme 
value, and war as the worst evil. 

@ But wicked as war may be, there are evils that are 
greater. 

@ One of these is an inactive acquienscence in rape, mur- 
der, and violence perpetrated upon innocent and defense- 
less peoples. 

@ Another would be the destruction of the practice and 
principles of freedom. 

q Still another is the perversion of youth to believe in the 
the virtue of murder. 

4 Where such practices become a religion they may have 
to be restrained by force. ; 

@ The dictum: “I came not to bring peace but a sword” 
commands an undying antagonism to wickedness. 


@ Honest men cannot make peace with iniquity at home 
or abroad. 


“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
% R. T. F. 


——— we se ee a ai 


WILLIAM JAMES AS I KNEW HIM 
By JOHN ELoF BoopDINn 


Epttor’s Note: Professor Boodin of the University of California at Los Angeles 
has most generously consented to assist in this memorial to William James by allowing 
the Editor to abstract from a manuscript which was written by him at the time of the 
death of James in 1910. 

HAD come under the influence of William James indi- 

rectly in my Junior year, 1893-94, at the University of 

Minnesota as a student under Professor J. R. Angell 
who was fresh from Harvard and introduced us to James’s 
books on psychology. They had a wonderful fascination for 
me and made me decide, as so many others have done for 
similar reasons, that this was the kind of thing I wanted to 
study. I also wanted to be near the author and made up my 
mind to start East to realize that ambition. I failed, how- 
ever, to get a scholarship at Harvard. Instead I secured 
employment in Providence in connection with the church 
work among the Scandinavian immigrants and won a schol- 
arship at Brown, where I studied philosophy two years 
under that brilliant, lovable teacher, James Seth. It was 
my second year at Brown, 1895-96, that James published 
his paper, “Is Life Worth Living?” (The International 
Journal of Ethics, October, 1895), which aroused so much 
discussion. We decided to take it up for one of our eve- 
nings in the philosophical club and invited William James 
to be with us. a — 

At last I was to have an opportunity to see and hear 
William James. There was a paper, first, giving an expo- 
sition of James’s essay. Then the discussion was to follow, 
and James told us that he would wait until the end before 
saying anything. I was to lead off the discussion. Strangely 
enough now that I was in the presence of the man whom I 
wanted most of all for a friend, whether by a whim of the 
moment or compelled by logic, I did nothing but make fun of 


his theory. I pointed out that his theory provided no objec- 
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tive criterion of value, but made all our superstitions, day 
dreams and air castles equally sacred with the best estab- 
lished truth, so long as they furnished a soporific for the 
individual’s conscience; that the Moslem paradise with its 
dark eyed houri had as much claim upon us as Christianity, 
ete., etc. I brought the laugh on James; and, instead of 
waiting for the end as he had suggested, he got right up 
after my speech and said that now was the time for him “to 
sail in.” He was profoundly stirred by the seeming levity 
of my attack and made a long and impassioned speech in 
defense of his position, building it out in a pragmatic way 
to meet the attack. We were all deeply impressed with his 
personality — his warmth and seriousness. While I had no 
chance to meet him, as he had to take a train immediately 
after his speech, I felt more than ever attracted to him. 
What was better I had, in spite of the warmth of his 
rejoinder, made a permanent impression upon him. I had 


given him, he told my friends, just the opportunity he ' 


wanted. He inquired from my teachers into my life and 
plans. He nicknamed me affectionately “the orator” and 
stood by me to the end of his days. When he was called 
upon the same year to give the annual address before the 
same society, he explained that he had built out his theory 
to meet the attack at his previous visit and gave us that 
famous address “The Will to Believe,” in which he defined, 
in an immortal and masterly way, the claims of our emo- 
tional and volitional nature “to adopt a believing attitude in 
religious matters, in spite of the fact that our merely logi- 
cal intellect may not have been coerced.” Thus in a small, 
though capricious, way I was instrumental in bringing out 
one of his great masterpieces and the book which he shortly 
named after the essay. And what. was better, I had made a 
friend who was to mould, as no other, my own life. 


* * *ON * * 


————— 
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One afternoon in going to my room from the Harvard 
library I met William James dressed up in his best style, 
silk hat, patent leather shoes and evening dress. He stopped 
and shook hands, as I came up to him. I said: “How fine 
you look.” “Yes,” he said, “I am going to dinner on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. Come and walk a piece with me.” I 
was too glad to do it and so we walked all the way to Com- 
monwealth Avenue, some three miles. We drifted into 
philosophy naturally. And he told me how he escaped being 
a metaphysical idealist. He told me that when Royce first 
came to Cambridge he was overawed by his immense intel- 
lect and felt compelled to share his idealism, but he finally 
had managed to break away and now had become a radical 
empiricist. Absolute idealism had ceased to be coercive 
over him, as he put it. He did not seem conscious of Henri 
Bergson at the time, i.e., 1897-98, though sometime after he 
gave Bergson credit for his emancipation. While he was 
sincere in both cases, he equally overrated in each case the 
mastery other minds had possessed over him. In his The 
Meaning of Truth, one of his last books, he was able to 
collect essays dating back to the beginning of his literary 
activity; and, though there doubtless is development, there 
is no apparent break. But this was his generous feeling 
toward those that had in some measure contributed to his 
insight. - px Sees 

He always expressed the greatest admiration for 
Royce, even when he made fun of Royce’s Absolute, as he 
did in private and before his classes. As he put it on this 
walk: 


If there is an absolute, he must be just like — 
Royce, a great metaphysician with a great stack 
of books under his arm and knowing everything, 


and then he laughed. 
Our talk drifted to other topics. He had just been nomi- 
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nated to the Gifford lectureship at Edinburgh. This came 
to him as a great surprise. It seemed both to please him and 
to amuse him. He said: 
All you have to do is to write something and 

get a little reputation. And then you will be 

made a Gifford lecturer and have a chance to 

make ten thousand dollars. 
But what he could possibly do with it worried him. He said 
he must take C. C. Everett’s course in the psychology of 
religion and get some material. Then he began to pump me 
as to what I had gotten out of the course of this profoundly 
spiritual teacher, whom his students learned to revere as a 
prophet and saint. Finding, however, that the course was 
really dialectical in character and dealt with the three ideas 
of the reason, he concluded that it wouldn’t do after all. He 
must stick to experience. He had always read everything 
he could get hold of in biography. And while he wanted to 
find out from me, I soon learned that he had a mass of 
wealth of which I knew nothing. And it was all life, not 
cold generalizations. It is simply inconceivable that James 
could have been anything but an empiricist. He had a won- 
derful instinct for facts, for first things, though he had a 
profound admiration for other types of mind, just because 
they seemed like other universes, which he both felt he 
ought to and could not explore. 

James loved to hear about my adventures in the making 
of an American. He listened intently and with satisfaction 
to the sagas — the folk lore or local legends of my native 
highlands of southern Sweden, upon which my imagination 
had fed as a boy. And he sighed when I told him that the 
railroads, the public schools and the factories were now 
making the provincial costumes and the folk lore a thing of 
the past. He liked to hear about my early experiences as an 
immigrant, as a miner and blacksmith, about those profane 
and warm-hearted friends who are bent to their task under 
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ground, about the old blacksmith who taught me the mystic 
formula for stopping blood; about the life of the immi- 
grants of the city among whom I had become a missionary 
as a student. He liked to hear all this for it was life, first 
hand experience; and he was always hungry for life. 

One reason why James was attracted to me was doubt- 
less his love for the unusual, for the picturesque. And I was 
different — had a different background, “a different accent 
like no other, foreign or native” though it seemed southern 
to him. I was surrounded with an air of mystery, so he 
said. James was frightfully afraid that civilization would 
level everything to one dull plain of monotony. This was 
one secret of his passionate appeal in favor of independence 
for the Philippines which accidentally came into our 
keeping. 

James showed this love for the picturesque in his own 
life. Of course we all know it in his style, in those matchless 
descriptive metaphors everywhere. He showed it in the 
variety of his outlandish friends. But he showed it also in 
little details such as dress. I remember how amused we 
used to be one winter at James’s appearance in coming to 
class. He wore a pair of tan shoes, a silk hat, cane, frock coat © 
and red-checkered trousers. But somehow he did not seem 
freakish. There was a fitness about it. His appearance 
gave color and atmosphere to his WEES US And he was 
handsome and striking with it all. 

$B OK Oe a 

What impressed me about William James, after I came 
to know him intimately, was his genius for friendship even 
more than his brilliance of intellect. This he possessed to a 
greater extent than any other man I have known. It was 
to this gift of sympathy that he owed his marvelous insight 
into human nature. James’s writings, like that of every 
great soul, are autobiographical in the deepest sense. There 
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is a current notion of a psychologist as a cynic, a sort of 
Sherlock Holmes, who keeps watching people out of the 
corner of his eye and making them very uncomfortable by 
giving himself the air of seeing right through them. This 
caricature of the real psychologist is matched only by the 
attitude expressed by some professional psychologists who 
give themselves great credit for profundity by stating that 
psychology is a merely artificial study — a decomposing of 
psychic life into atomic elements and then describing it in 
terms of physiological concomitants. James could sit for 
neither of these definitions. He neither confused the most 
fascinating of sciences with asinine cynicism nor with psy- 
chological a priorism. He lived life first, sympathetically, 
genuinely and spontaneously, and then had the wit to look 
back upon his experiences — not for the sake of mere retro- 
spect, but for the sake of more intelligent living. Life was 
always full of surprises for him. He had so much to learn 
from others and the world was such a fascinating place. 
For him experience, life among human beings, were first 
things. Theorizing about life was a secondary matter. It 
seemed he could not help but learn the human mind, just 
because he rang true in all situations. 

This love of humanity extended to all conditions of men, 
so they were genuinely human. He had friends among the 
insane, as well as among the conventionally sane. He once 
brought a monomaniac friend of his to talk to his seminar 
in abnormal psychology. Such people would come to his 
home to see him and to relieve themselves by opening their 
hearts to him and telling him their symptoms, their fears . 
and forebodings. No wonder that he has such splendid 
pathological material in his volumes, though it must have 
seemed uncanny to the family at times. 

Then there was the Italian banana man with his stand 
on the corner of Oxford and Kirkland, just where Professor 
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James had to pass on the way to and from his classes. He 
was much interested in him. He not only gave him friendly 
greeting, but when the banana man looked at him with 
those tender and beseeching brown eyes, he couldn’t resist 
buying bananas as he passed. Another “dago” friend called 
at his house and he bought bananas of him, too. 

One day I met Professor James on the street; and he 
said, “Hello, brother, I have been wanting to invite you to 
dinner for a long time. You must come tonight.’’ And of 
course I came. It was then his splendid wife revealed the 
predicament of the bananas. She said: “You must eat lots 
of bananas and you must come often, beause we have more 
bananas than we can use.” Professor James smiled that 
benignant soulful smile which warmed like April sunshine 
and said: “Never mind, Alice, they are all our brothers.” 

I must tell an incident from my own experience to illus- 
trate the large heartedness of this great man. I had just 
taken my final degree in 1899 and the labors of the years 
had told on me pretty severely. I had gone to Rhode Island 
for my vacation, when on the Fourth of July I received a 
peremptory note from Professor James to come to Cam- 
bridge at once as he was worrying about me. Knowing his 
impetuous good nature, I took the next train to Cambridge. 
He told me that I must not work during the summer and 
that his friends had provided a way for me to take a sea 
voyage and spend the summer quietly in Europe with my 
mother. z 

He was very much disappointed when I replied that I 
did not think it would be right for me to receive any assis- 
tance from anybody now that I had completed my educa- 
tion through my own efforts. He told me I was proud and 
had no right to be, but insisted on taking me over to his 
friend and neighbor, Professor Royce, ‘for him to talk to 
you.” Royce, himself very sensitive, rather took my side in 
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the generous controversy. After dining and talking philos- 
ophy with my friend, I returned at night to Rhode Island 
and supposed the matter settled. But the next day I 
received a letter from James inclosing a check and telling 
me if I wanted to be his friend I must take the next steamer 
for Europe. So there was nothing to do but take the next 
steamer. 

I returned to Harvard the following fall very much 
refreshed for further study and for the lectureship which 
I had been awarded as resident doctor and fellow. Profes- 
sor Royce went to Scotland that winter for his Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen and courageously gave me his semi- 
nar as audience and critics of my theories. I naturally 
wrote an account to James of my summer and my year’s 
venture. It reached him ill in Europe, where he was trying 
to prepare his own Gifford Lectures. The following letter 
to me deserves to be quoted in full to show his thoughtful- 
ness, in the midst of his distress, of a struggling student, 
as well as for throwing light upon his own state of mind 
at the time: 


Carqueiranne, France 


March 16, 1900 
Dear Boodin: 

Your letter was a most agreeable surprise, 
with its good account of your condition and 
present happiness. I had already heard from 
Palmer of your prosperous vacation, and from 
some one else lately of the good audience at your 
lectures. I have still to hear of their character 
and ultimate success. Peg away at the plural- 
istiche weltansicht. Royce’s lectures, which are 
the only philosophy I have read since last July, 
are perfectly charming, but to my mind abso- 
lutely inconclusive as proof of anything. My 
impression is that monism, like the republican 
party, is fattened to kill, and anyone can stick 
his knife into the blubber. Work out your theory 
In as untechnical a form as you can, even as 
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Royce has worked out his, and it will make its 
mark, you may be sure. 

I have been very ill indeed, but am better, 
and mean to be well. I have written but one 
Gifford lecture, and ought to write but very short 
letters —I always repent of it when I trans- 
gress. So I will just write a testimonial to en- 
close, and say good bye. Remember me to Sav- 
ery, and the other philosophers. Is Carr in Cam- 
bridge? or where? Ever most cordially yours. 

Wm. James. 


* * * * * % 


William James was delightfully frank and stimulating 
in his class work. He was not given to formal lecturing in 
the class room, but rather relied on the taking up of impor- 
tant books, with brilliant comments and flashes of insight, 
and informal discussion with the students, for impressing 
his ideas upon their minds and bringing to light their own 
ideas. The undergraduate students would sometimes com- 
plain because they did not get things dictated to them in 
neat little formulas which they could reproduce at examina- 
tions. They sometimes found him unsystematic and un- 
professional. But on looking backward they, too, could see 
that he had furnished them a new universe of thought and 
appreciation in which to live and work. In graduate work 
the informal method was ideal. It furnished the maturer 
student just that inspiration and suggestion which would | 
spur him on in his particular field of interest. : 

In the meantime James himself was quite one of the 
students. He not only brought armfuls of books and ref- 
erences, which showed his own live interest in what was 
going on; but he was all the while taking a vital personal 
part in the work. He would express naive surprise and de- 
light at a new idea or a new mode of presentation by a 
student and almost overwhelm such a student by the 
warmth of his appreciation — brag about him before the 
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seminar, bring him home to dinner, spend a whole evening 
with him, talking the idea over. You would think he was 
the veriest freshman from the number of things he could 
learn from others. On the other hand, he was equally 
frankly bored by the mediocrity and slovenliness of other 
students. I remember his stopping one of the self-confident, 
dogmatic type in the midst of a discussion and saying to 
him: “Mr. X, I can’t stand your God Almighty air.” On 
the outside of an examination paper of a friend of mine, 
whom he was trying to stimulate, he wrote in handing it 
back: “damn it, why don’t you make yourself more clear.” 
My friend, while he knew he had James’s good will, got 
quite irate at first and burned the paper. I couldn’t quite 
make out whether it was the small d, with which James had 
begun, or the reflection on his style which troubled him 
most, but he did seem to think that he deserved a big d. Any- 
way, he has long been sorry that he destroyed this valuable 
souvenir. He says if he had it now he would frame it and 
hang it on his study wall. James knew just how to treat 
different people so as to help them. And he knew that some 
people you had to hit square between the eyes to make an 
impression on them. He invited my friend to dinner after- 
wards. 

James’s easy fluent style has been universally and 
rightly praised. But if anyone thinks he could sit down 
and just dash off a production in the manner of the spring 
poet, he is very much mistaken. It was a laborious style to 
him. It was an artistic triumph of a brilliant mind. I re- 
member during the year of 1897-98 how James com- 
plained that he had written and rewritten a discussion, 
Sundays up in his attic, but that somehow the thing 
wouldn’t come. He did give us, however, three important 
lectures at the end of the year as a result of this fretting. 
And they were the best statement of his empirical pragma- | 
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tism that I knew him to make. He made it wonderfully 
clear how ideas must terminate in concrete experience in 
order to be declared true. It is obvious to any student of 
James that, while he adopted the term pragmatism from 
C. S. Peirce, the doctrine itself is implied in all James’s 
work from the beginning of his publications and is the 
lineal descendant of that empiricism which is the charac- 
teristic contribution of the English speaking race. 

I pointed out to him in later years that his theory was 
not such a change in his point of view as he imagined. I 
told him that the core of his pragmatism had been beau- 
tifully stated in his essay, “The Sentiment of Rationality.” 
He smiled and said he was wonderfully pleased at my high 
opinion of “that little paper.” It was his virgin effort, he 
said, the first paper he published, dating back to 1879. 

As a teacher William James stood preeminently for 
quality. No amount of weary plodding could secure the 
doctor’s degree in his work. It was his business to stimu- 
late latent genius and bring it to its fruition. Examina- 
tions, however elaborate, were merely a form to eliminate 
unfit mediocrity from the teaching profession. Kind 
hearted as James was, his conscience was rigorous in apply- 
ing this standard of quality. The conflict of his tender . 
emotions and his conscience was illustrated in a striking 
manner in a case in my own day at Harvard. A worthy 
man of fair ability had left his work and brought his fam- 
ily to Cambridge in order to earn a degree in philosophy. 
It became apparent after some time that the man could 
not meet the qualitative test; and it became necessary to 
warn the man of the fact. The student was broken hearted 
about it. To add to the tragedy his wife took ill and died 
that winter. James was all broken up over it. He kept busy 
going back and forth, comforting the husband and children 
and raising money for their support. No one took the mis- 
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fortune more to heart than he, yet in all his sympathy it 
never occurred to him to let- down his standard of quality. 

The scholarships for encouraging poor graduate stu- 
dents in their work were very inadequate. James and his 
friend, Professor Palmer (and in a quiet way, Josiah 
Royce), were kept busy raising money from their Boston 
friends, as well as taking it out of their own pockets, to tide 
over the hardships of some promising student. I remember 
one year the scholarships had been awarded and a somewhat 
bashful, though able student had failed to get on the list. 
He had been invited home by James and had spent the eve- 
ning talking philosophy with him. James discovered the 
mistake that had been made and was very much excited 
about it. He insisted that the student simply mustn’t be 
allowed to leave Harvard. The result was that a special 
fellowship was raised for him for the next year. 

Nothing could exceed James’s tender interest in the 
prospective birth of an original idea in one of his students. 
As a fond mother watches over her daughter during the 
period of expectancy with fear and fondness, so James 
watched over the development of a promising idea — over- 
joyed at its prospect and anxious lest it should fail of ex- 
pression. I remember so well his interest in me when he 
began to suspect that I had a new idea. He seemed to feel 
it somehow before I did. I was working at the problem of 
time and trying to state it in my own way. But my state- 
ment was very obscure in my first paper to his seminar. 
Still he scented something. He talked to my friends about 
it. When I presented a second draft to Royce’s seminar, he 
listened with great attentiveness both to my own statement 
of my theory and to Royce’s skillful dialectical way of lead- 
ing me out in the discussion. He said nothing that night, 
but he met a friend of mine the next day and told him tri- 
-umphantly: “Boodin has come out at last.” He wanted, 
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however, to get at me in still closer quarters to question 
me, and so when I met him a few days later, he invited me 
to dinner and spent the whole evening, talking the subject 
over with me. He led me on so as to do most of the talking. 
He came back with question after question. I tried to an- 
swer as best I could. He had been very serious and non- 
committal all the evening. Finally late in the evening he 
arose and walked up to me with enthusiasm and said: 
“Boodin, you have earned your degree. Any man with one 
original idea deserves a degree.” 

And I suppose there never was any doubt in his mind 
after that. I learned the fact, however, only after I had 
worried through some sixteen examinations. I had mala- 
rial fever in the spring when I was finishing my thesis; and 
James worried for fear I would not get it in. Then it was 
that he told one of my friends that if I could only get my 
thesis in, it did not really matter about my examinations, 
as I had earned my degree. My friend considerately did 
not tell me until it was all over. When I read my final 
paper which was to be defended before the whole depart- 
ment, James paid no attention to the discussion, but took 
down some words which I mispronounced and in which he 
drilled me afterwards. He said he thought he would do me 
more good that way. It was all a foregone conclusion and ~ 
a bore with him. = 


(To be continued in Summer and Autumn Issues) 


WILLIAM JAMES, 1842-1942 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


AST any philosophy in thee, shepherd?’ — 
this question of Touchstone’s is the one 
with which men should always meet one 

another. A man with no philosophy in him is the most 

inauspicious and unprofitable of all social mates.” Thus 
wrote the best loved, most sociable and stimulating of 

American philosophers, William James.’ Fresh and orig- 

inal as a thinker, winsome as a man, brilliant as a writer. 

Professor James has come to be universally accounted one 

of the most influential minds America has produced. Josiah 

Royce ranked him next to Edwards and Emerson as the 

third great mind in American philosophy. Ernst Troeltsch 

credited him with offering “the first thorough-going con- 
tribution from America to the philosophy of religion.’” 
I 
Here is a thoroughly modern man, a typical American 
of the new age. Beside him Jonathan Edwards appears like 
some strange paleontological dinothere. He is as remote 
from Emerson as Emerson from Edwards. Even Harris, 
Howison and Royce — though his contemporaries — as 
contrasted with his complete modernity reflect the manners 
and speak in the accents of a vanishing era — although 
what they have to say belongs to all time. James was 
frankly, informally and self-forgetfully human. This is 
largely the secret of his vital hold upon present-day 
thought. Through him there found utterance the revolt 
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* William James was the son of a well-known Swedenborgian minister, Reverend 
Henry James, and was born in Cambridge, Mass., January 11, 1842. He studied at 
Lawrence Scientific School, and later at Harvard Medical School, where he took 
the degree of M.D. in 1870, He became instructor in Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology in Harvard University in 1872, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 1880 
Professor of the same in 1885. He was Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh University 
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from tradition, the iconoclasm, the democracy, — shall 
we add the bohemianism? — of a new day. Yet he himself 
was neither iconoclast nor bohemian, but a sane, sincere 
and reverent seeker and spokesman of truth. 

The path by which William James found his way to 
philosophy furnishes a clue to his thought without which 
he cannot well be understood. Physiology and psychology 
were the outer courts through which he entered the temple 
of philosophy. It was characteristic of the man, although 
hardly of the new age whose atmosphere he breathed, that 
he could not be contented with either the ample field of 
physiology or the still ampler field of psychology. After 
he had written the ablest work of his day upon the latter 
subject,’ he found himself facing the larger problems of 
metaphysics. He took them up as they came to him, drip- 
ping with the salt brine of the ocean of life where he found 
them, and the tang of the sea never left them in his han- 
dling of them. The thoroughly frank, untrammeled, un- 
traditional character of his thinking is as refreshing as it 
is rare in the philosophical realm. Though he may not 
always speak with authority, his word is never that of the 
scribes." 

It was easy for the undetecting eye to miss, under the 
unassuming demeanor of this companionable modern man, 
the real tokens of greatness. He did not seem to possess 
what the Scot would call wecht. He always alluded to him- 
self in terms of modesty, often of self-disparagement. He 
was the most generous of philosophers in acknowledging 
his obligation to others. He was always ready to say “with 
the cheerfulest of hearts,” as he did at the close of his 


® Principles of Psychology, 1890; Psychology, Briefer Course, 1892 (as abbreviated 
from the larger work). : 
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(September, 1920), said: “He showed among us the same surprising, rich, brilliant 
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Oxford lectures, that if any one could make “concrete ad- 
vances” beyond his own, he would gladly ery: “ ‘Ring out, 
ring out, my mournful rhymes, but ring the fuller min- 
strel in.’ ” 


Yet when we come to appraise the principles that he 
put forth so blithely and informally, we are struck by their 
force and pertinence. Here and there, as in the fasci- 
nating autobiographical narrative in his lecture on “Com- 
pounding of Consciousness” in the Oxford course, is a hint 
of the patient industry, the serious and prolonged thought 
by which he reached and ratified his conclusions, settling 
his accounts with that “inward monitor” which says “‘bosh” 
to everything cheap and hasty. The sparkling, racy, humor- 
lit sentences that appear to flow from his pen so easily, 
cost — we are told by those who knew him well — the long 
and arduous toil of true art. Every word is stamped with 
the die of his own inimitable mind. His is no dilettante 
philosophy of novelty, put out with the nonchalance of aca- 
demic ease. One may well approach it seriously, aware of 
its solid worth, as well as of its unfailing freshness and 
charm. 


IT 


The key-note of Professor James’s thought is unmis- 
takably his empiricism. In contrast to Edwards’s “Being,” 
Emerson’s “Nature,” Alcott’s ‘Personality,’ Harris’s 
“Self-activity,” Royce’s “Community,” Howison’s “Intelli- 
gence,” and Palmer’s ““Mutuality” James’s central concept 
is “Experience.” At first, at least, this discovery is dis- 
concerting. He comes forward frankly as the champion 
of every day, “strung along,” multifarious sense-experi- 
ences. These to him are “real,” thoroughly worth while 
and richly significant. He is the defender of the despised 
and lowly percept as over against the lordly and regal 
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concept. To him “raw unverbalized life’ is more of a 
revealer than logos, or discursive thought. 

The basis of this empiricism is laid in his well-known 
Psychology. But it is one thing to advocate empiricism as 
a psychologist and another to formulate and defend it as a 
philosopher — as he proceeded to do. It is not easy to 
realize the temerity, the hazard, the self-reliance required 
in thus taking issue with the whole phalanx of idealists 
and transcendentalists — Berkeleyans, Kantians, Hege- 
lians, Emersonians — thrones, principalities, powers. It 
ealled not only for initial daring but for skillful and patient 
parrying, as foes drew close about him and pressed him 
from every side. His courage and resourcefulness were in- 
exhaustible— though traces of strain and weariness 
appear in his later volumes. He greeted his earlier antago- 
nists as he did the California earthquake of 1906 — which 
he experienced while giving a course of lectures at Stan- 
ford University — with the mental ejaculation, “Go it! Go 
it stronger!’ But criticism, like the earthquake, lasted. so 
long and was so repetitious that in time he had enough of 
it — yet never with any sense of defeat. 


III 

As with William T. Harris the concept was everything, 
with William James the percept was dominant. , Valiantly 
he endeavors to rescue it from neglect and contumely and 
get it at the center of knowledge. At first this trenchant 
empiricism strikes one strangely. Why does he make so 
much of percepts? In the first place because, as he insists, 
the perceptual world is the world of our general every day 
knowledge, that which we all share. 


In the last analysis, then, we believe that we 
all know and think about and talk about the 
same world, because we believe our Percepts are 
possessed by us in common. ... Through what 
can our several minds commune? Through 
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nothing but the mutual resemblance of those of 
our perceptual feelings which have this power 
of modifying one another, which are mere dumb 
knowledges-of-acquaintance, and which must 
also resemble their realities or not know them 
aright at all.’ 

Percepts are continuous. Concepts on the other hand 
are discrete. “Every concept means just what it singly 
means, and nothing else.’” He does not deny the worth of 
concepts. They are useful, he says, as a map is useful.’ 
Concepts, he holds, are really secondary, and not indispens- 
able to life; but they have been made primary and domi- 
nating. The result has been intellectualism, in which these 
“thin extracts from perception” dominate; whereas, “the 
deeper features of reality are found only in perceptual 
experience.” . 

In the second place he loved the perceptual world of 
experience because it is the world of novelty. There is 
always something fresh, ‘‘added on,” novel, in the world of 
experience. “The universe continually grows in quantity 
by new experiences that graft themselves upon the older 
mass; but these new experiences often help the mass to a 
more consolidated form.” He greatly preferred this ‘‘mo- 
saic”’ world, this “distributed, strung-along and flowing 
sort of reality” to a “block-universe, rounded in and 
closed.”” | 

The empiricism with which he was enamored from the 
start colored his thinking to the end. He evidently regarded 
“Radical Empiricism” as primary in his philosophy, Prag- 
matism being secondary. In the preface of his volume, 
The Meaning of Truth; A Sequel to Pragmatism, he writes: 
“It seems to me that the establishment of the pragmatist 
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theory of truth is a step of first rate importance in making 
radical empiricism prevail.” 

In the third place he preferred the world of percepts 
because he felt that it gives room and play for action, 
adventure, conquest. He despised a world, however good, 
in which everything is static, settled, determined. In the 
name of a universe “in the making,” he threw down the 
gauntlet to all the absolutism from Plato to Edwards and 
from Emerson to Royce. Here is the real root and secret 
of his Pragmatism, his love of the unattained. He pre- 
ferred salvation as a “possibility rather than as a neces- 
sity.”” Doubtless he was right in holding that the realm of 
percepts is the realm of adventure, but so also is the realm 
of concepts; and it is only as the two realms are rightly 
related that adventure becomes most truly fruitful. 

Professor James was not, strictly speaking, the founder 
of Pragmatism, although it was he who christened it. The 
christening took place in an address before the Philosophi- 
cal Union of the University of California in 1898. The term 
was first used, he states, in 1878 by Charles S. Pierce in 
an article in the Popular Science Monthly. 

It lay entirely unnoticed by anyone for 
twenty years until I, in an address before Pro- 
fessor Howison’s Philosophical Union at the 
University of California brought it forward 
again and made a special application of it to 
religion.” 

Thence its line has gone out through all the earth and its 
word to the end of the world. 

This address, entitled ‘Philosophical Conceptions and 
Practical Results” (reprinted from the University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle in Collected Essays and Reviews, 1920), 
is one of James’s most characteristic and stimulating utter- 
ances. It is a plea for “Practicalism’” — a term which he 


1 It is to be remembered, however, that Pierce’s preference was for what he termed 
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uses as an alternative for Pragmatism. He instances the 
notion of God as one that has practical value in that “it 
guarantees an ideal order” and proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciple to the divine attributes, conceding practical value to 
omniscience, ubiquity, eternity, unalterability, and good- 
ness, but denying it to aseity, and suggests the settlement 
of the dispute between Monism and Pluralism “by a com- 
promise in which the Many and the One both get their 
lawful rights.” 
IV 

What then is Pragmatism — according to the James 
version? Let us take the definition he gives, or rather 
repeats, in The Meaning of Truth; for that has come 
through the fires of criticism. 

Pragmatism asks its usual question. Grant 
an idea or belief to be true, it says, what con- 
crete difference will its being true make in one’s 
actual life? What experience (may) be different 
from those which would obtain if the belief were 
false? How will the truth be realized? What, in 
short, is the truth’s cash-value in experimental 
terms? The moment pragmatism asks this ques- 
tion, it sees the answer: True ideas are those 
that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate 
and verify. False ideas are those that we can- 
not. That is the practical difference it makes to 
us to have true ideas; that therefore is the mean- 
ing of truth, for it is all that truth is known as. 
The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property 
inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. It be- 
comes true, is made true by events. Its verity is 
in fact an event, a process, the process namely 
of its certifying itself, its verification. Its valid- 
ity is the process of its validation.” 

James differentiates his Pragmatism from that of 
Schiller and Dewey by calling his the narrower prag- 
matism, or the “pragmatic method” in contrast with the 
wider Pragmatism. The latter (Schiller’s “Humanism”) 
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he regards as covering the notion that “the truth of any 
statement consists in the consequences, and particularly in 
thinking good consequences.’ 

This being his version of Pragmatism, upon his own 
affidavit, the current idea of Pragmatism, — that what- 
ever works is thereby proven true — would seem to be 
hardly more than a travesty. And yet it would be easy to 
quote many passages in which James himself prepared the 
way for the popular version of Pragmatism so graphically 
stated by Mr. Dooley: “Pragmatism manes, Hinnisy, that 
a thruth that’s layin’ aff ain’t half so thrue as a good 
wurrikin’ lie.” 

But is Professor James’s own definition of Pragmatism 
an adequate account of truth? Few if any would question 
that he is quite right in holding that truth should be assim- 
ilable and verifiable and usable. But is that its very 
essence? Is it that which makes it true? Or is not worka- 
bility a consequence and quality of truth rather than its 
essence? Take for example, so primary a truth as that. it is 
right to love and wrong to hate. How does one know that 
that is true? How, but by simply seeing that it is so, and 
that anything else is absurd? We cannot get around such 
a truth, we cannot get away from it; we may give reasons 
for it and good ones, but it is not they that make it true. We 
may say that it works — and it does in the best and highest 
sense — but that is not what constitutes the truth. It will 
not work unless we put it to work. Granted that it takes 
a certain degree of mental and moral development to recog- 
nize such a truth. That does not discredit its universality 
and finality. ae 

By such considerations we are forced to conclude that 
Pragmatism, even at its best, is a mistaking of the circum- 
ference for the center and thus presents a partial and in- 
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adequate view of truth. It does not rise to the level of cer- 
tainty. As William T. Harris said of the understanding, 
as contrasted with reason, “It applies the criterion ‘Use.’ 
It does not know beauty, or indeed anything which is for 
itself; it knows only what is good for something else.””™ 


Vv 

Starting from this pluralistic, pragmatic, radical Em- 
piricism, how far did Professor James go in constructing 
a philosophy adequate for men to live by? For that mani- 
festly was his aim. What kind of universe does Pragmatic 
Empiricism furnish, what conception of man, what idea 
of God? It is an interesting, happy-go-lucky universe that 
he loves and lauds, “full of a number of things,” and a 
still greater number of possibilities. Whence it comes, he 
does not attempt to say, or whither it is going. It may 
come out all right, and then again it may not. The outcome 
depends upon man; upon each of us. This focussing of 
attention upon individual responsibility is wholesome and 
true, as far as it goes. Yet it were a sorry thing if that 
were the whole story, if there were no “Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will,” if this were 
only a hit-or-miss universe. 

As it is a dubious and uncertain natural universe that 
James offers us, so, too, it is but an impoverished and inade- 
quate world of men and women. This is not saying that he 
himself did not highly value his fellows. The contrary, 
indeed, is true. But his philosophy fails, as signally as he 
himself succeeded, in making men and women seem suffi- 
ciently worth while. He makes large place for them in his 
heart, but not as yet in his system of philosophy. 

Few among his fascinating chapters are more replete 
with interest than the lecture on the “Compounding of 
Consciousness,” in A Pluralistic Universe. In this chapter 
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he lets us into the laboratory of his own mind and reveals 
to us the secret of his aversion toward the idea of souls. 
Briefly, his narrative of this chapter in his thinking is as 
follows: He started, he tells us, with the idea set forth in 
his Psychology that our mental life is simply a succession 
of conscious states, one following another. That was com- 
prehensible and consistent; but then came the question: 
In that case, how can these states form a unity? With this 
problem he wrestled long and arduously. 


Sincerely and patiently as I could, I struggled 
with the problem for many years, covering hun- 
dreds of sheets of paper with notes and memo- 
randa and discussions with myself over the diffi- 
culty. How can many consciousnesses be at the 
same time one consciousness? How can one and 
the same identical fact experience itself so di- 
versely? The struggle was vain; I found myself 
in an impasse. I saw that I must either forswear 
that “psychology without a soul” to which my 
whole psychological and Kantian education had 
committed me—I must in short, bring back 
distinct spiritual agents to know the mental 
states, now singly and now in combination, in a 
word bring back scholasticism and common sense 
—or else I must squarely confess the solution 
of the problem impossible, and then either give 
up my intellectualistic logic, the logic of identity, 
and adopt some higher (or lower) form of ra- 
tionality, or finally, face the fact that life is 
logically irrational.” 


Impaled upon the horns of this dilemma, rather than 
take back into his creed that “worn out stop-gap, the soul” 
he concluded “to give up the logic, fairly, squarely and 
irrevocably.’’ His farewell to the soul and to logic are char- 
acteristically mingled of regret and relief. He admits that 


some day, indeed, souls may get their innings 
again in philosophy. ... But if belief in the soul 
ever does come to life after the many funeral dis- 
courses which Humian [sic] and Kantian 
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criticism have preached over it, I am sure it will 
be only when some one has found in the term a 
pragmatic significance that has hitherto eluded 
observation. 

His escape from logic, including concept, definition and 
the law of identity, he gratefully attributes to Bergson, 
without whose aid, he affirms, he would “probably still be 
blackening endless pages of paper privately, in the hope 
of making ends meet that were never meant to meet.” 
He does not, however, deny all place and value to logic, but 
revolts against that excess of it which has led to his béte 
noire, intellectualism. Both of these farewells are there- 
fore more tentative than final. They leave the way open 
for the soul to return under more favorable auspices, and 
for logic to be of service once more, if only it can be con- 
verted and become as a little child. How both at length stole 
back into his creed we shall see, — after turning our atten- 
tion first to his attitude toward a subject without which 
it is impossible to reach the horizon of his philosophy — 
his Theism. 

VI 


Nothing in Professor James’s mental history is more 
significant than the increasing urgency with which, start- 
ing apparently so far from Theism, he found himself 
drawn toward it, as in some way essential to the kind of 
philosophy he wished to have prevail. 

A pointing in this direction, though tentative, appears 
in his well-known address The Will to Believe, delivered to 
philosophical students and published in 1897. In this 
famous address he presented religion as a “living option” 
full of positive values. He had already in the address 
“Reflex Action and Theism” taken the ground that the 
physiological view of mentality rather aids than discredits 
the theistic attitude of mind..When his attention was 
turned in the direction of the psychology of religion he 
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found himself facing this problem at closer range. Natur- 
ally the question of the nature and existence of God forced 
itself upon him anew as he sought to sift and explain the 
mass of narratives of religious experience which he had 
accumulated for his well-known Gifford Lectures, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). The conclusions 
concerning God which he reached at that time, though ten- 
tative and unsatisfactory, were significant. Associating 
religion, as he there does, with the subliminal conscious- 
ness, God seemed to him to be the “Wider Self” gaining 
access to us through the avenue of the subconscious. He 
is manifestly at a loss how to conceive of this Being. In the 
Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality he had defined It as a 
“molten sea of consciousness.”’ Here in The Varieties he 
calls it “Power” and applies to It various indefinite and 
inconsistent descriptive terms: 


All that the facts require is that the power 
should be both other and larger than our con- 
scious selves. Anything larger will do, if only 
it be large enough to trust for the next step. It 
need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It 
might conceivably even be only a larger and more 
godlike self, of which the present self would then 
be but the mutilated expression, and the uni- 
verse might conceivably be a collection of such 
selves of different degrees of inclusiveness, with 
no absolute unity realized in it at all. Thus would 
a sort of polytheism return upon us — a polythe- 
ism which I do not on this occasion defend, for 
my only aim at present is to keep the testimony 
of religious experience clearly within its proper 
bounds.” 


The “Postscript” in which this passage occurs is more 
that inadequate; it is confusing and inchoate. The promise 
of something more decisive in the future, with which the 
author in part atoned for this muddle, was never directly 
fulfilled. Yet in his later volumes there is a growing ap- 
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proximation to a definite working Theism. The tentative 
polytheism of the Postscript does not reappear. In place of 
it there enters “the notion that there is a God, but that he 
is finite, either in power or in knowledge, or in both at 
once.” Meagre as this may seem, it means much to have 
this conscientious thinker frankly confess that, “by being 
faithful in my poor measure to this over-belief, I seem to 
myself to keep more sane and true.”" How this “over- 
belief” became more definite and coherent we shall see as 
we endeavor to form a judgment of the values which he has 
added to our religious thought. But first a word regarding 
his character and office as critic. 


VII 


William James was the keenest, as well as freest, and 
I think we may add kindest, critic America has had in the 
field of philosophy. His was true criticism, — free, force- 
ful, penetrative. Indeed there are few finer examples of 
genuine, pertinent, effective, — at times too sharp, at times 
too generous, — but always kindly, criticism. Such criti- 
cism greatly advances the cause of truth. It is genuinely 
constructive in its results. Whatever may be said as to the 
merits of the issue between Radical Empiricism and Ideal- 
ism, there can be no doubt that James presented a critique 
of the latter that has left it deeply and permanently bene- 
fited. With spirited attack and strategic skill he broke 
through the walls of the proud citadel of intellectualism 
and compelled it to recognize and have intercourse with the 
humble world of experience. Hardly again, after James, 
can there be the same carelessness to the origins and conse- 
quences of truth. 

This enterprise in criticism was no captious or holiday 
adventure of William James. It was conceived and ful- 
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filled as a mission. Gifted with a peculiar degree of ver- 
acity and perspicuity of mind, he saw clearly the unreality, 
conventionality and impuissance of much of the religious 
and philosophic thought of his time, and attacked it with 
great force and singular skill. “German books on religious 
philosophies, with the hearts’ battles translated into con- 
ceptual jargon and made dialectic,” the Hegelianism en- 
trenched in Oxford and the isolated intellectualism domi- 
ciled at his own university, evoked his keen distrust. He 
subjected all of these to a most searching and salutary 
testing whose pertinence only prejudice can deny. 

Not that he can be said to have won his battle. For he 
sought not only to purge classic Idealism but to dethrone 
it. He was not the first, nor will he be the last, to attempt 
to substitute the fluctualities of Empiricism for the sta- 
bilities of Idealism. The effort is hopeless. Plato uncovered 
the truths upon which the pillars of the universe rest. 
Whatever falls, these will stand. Empiricism and Prag- 
matism may help to enlarge our understanding of the .con- 
tent and method of the Logos; they will hardly supplant it. 
All that is needed to defeat James’s Ultra-empiricism is — 
to use his own metaphor — to allow it plenty of rope and 
it will hang itself.” | 

But granted that he failed to shake the foundations of 
idealistic philosophy, — with what consummate ability he 
exposed the abuses and idleness which had come to attach 
themselves to it! How effectively he riddled a “block uni- 
verse,” how vigorously he combatted easy optimism, and 
the tendency to use Absolutism to purchase a “moral holi- 
day”! Not that the “moral holiday” stigma was entirely 
fair. To charge Absolutism, in its true character, with 
coveting a moral holiday is wholly unjust — as such abso- 
lutists as Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, Spinoza, and Royce 
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abundantly prove. They did not use their confidence in an 
ordered universe to suave their consciences, or to purchase 
idleness, but to hearten them for the fray. “If God is for 
us who can be against us?” has been a battle cry, not a 
lullaby. If it has come to mean, in any sense, the latter, it 
is a perversion. What James found vulnerable was the 
logic rather than the temper of Absolutism. Yet there was 
ground for his assault, and his criticism should help to rec- 
tify Idealism in all its forms and to guard it from itself. 

The obverse side of James, the caustic critic, was James 
the friendly critic, the appreciator, — giving generous, 
sometimes lavish, praise to those whom he found furthering 
a worthy cause, hailing with good cheer all new harbingers 
of truth, listening for fresh voices in out-of-the-way places, 
bestowing his benediction, with a generosity that warmed 
its budding hopes upon the Christian Science-New Thought 
movement (an act whose cordiality exceeded its consis- 
tency) and turning his alert and sympathetic attention 
toward that shadowy enterprise, Psychical Research. Not 
that he ever accepted the claims of communication with 
the discarnate as conclusive, but he kept the open mind 
toward the experiment to the last, declaring, “It is through 
these (psychic) facts, I am persuaded, that the greatest 
scientific conquests of the coming generation will be 
achieved.”” 

Yet it is not with criticism only that Professor James 
has enriched our thought. He has given us a new under- 
standing not only of experience in general, but of the value 
and meaning of religious experience. That one may believe 
him to have failed to reach its ultimate meaning need not 
blind us to the marked values which this discerning psychol- 
ogist-philosopher has discovered in religious experience. If 
we are profiting today through a fresh appreciation of the 
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reality, worth and variety of religious experience, it is to a 
considerable degree owing to William James. If the teacher 
of religion goes to his difficult task with a heightened sense 
of its value — since Psychology has given its testimony to 
the validity and normality of religion — again, to Professor 
James it is largely due. 

It is impossible to believe that the man who has por- 
trayed the religious life with so great sympathy and insight 
was not himself a religious man. Although he persistently 
classed himself with those whom he called the “tough- 
minded,” rather than with the “tender-minded,”’ we may 
well assign him a place among the tougher and more hard- 
headed of the tender-minded. “No mystic” he labeled him- 
self; but much depends upon who puts on the label and 
precisely what it means. 


VII 


While the attention of this “great emancipator” was 
constantly turned toward the present experience, “‘the pass- 
ing thought,” it was by no means confined to this. There 
was something larger and finer in him than his emphasis 
on present experience, and that was his emphasis on that 
which is yet to be. He had an intense sense of, and devotion 
to, the truth that is on the way, not so much truth to be 
revealed, as truth to be had by creative action. This atti- 
tude is much more than pragmatic; it is climactic. He 
possessed this devotion to potential truth before he took up 
Pragmatism. It shows in The Will to Believe, and reap- 
pears in a marked way in his last and most balanced book, 
Some Problems in Philosophy. 

There is something very moving about this valedictory 
volume. One is tempted at first to call it the pathos of its 
incompleteness; but it is not that. Indeed the reader finds it 
more impressive and illuminating because of this very in- 
completeness — an incompleteness which is due to a sense 
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of the comprehensiveness and continuity of truth. This 
sense of continuity runs all through James’s thinking. 
“What really exists is not things made but things in the 
making,’” he had declared in differing phrase, again and 
again; but in this last work the message takes on unusual 
scope and seriousness. Surely that man is rare who, after 
studying, teaching and writing philosophy for forty years, 
has the humility and courage to set himself, as his last task, 
the writing of “an introductory text-book for students in 
metaphysics.” Yet that was the final task to which William 
James set himself. When he found that the death-angel 
was to arrest his hand before he could complete the task, 
he penned this memorandum, found with the manuscript: 


Say it is fragmentary and unrevised. Call it 
“A beginning of an introduction to philosophy.” 
Say that I hoped by it to round out my system, 
which nog is too much like an arch built only on 
one side. 


“An arch built only on one side,” — such it was. He saw 
more clearly than anyone else the incompleteness of his 
system, and also which side was incomplete. Yet had he 
lived on, and written on, for many years he probably never 
would have completed it. It is not given to such a man to 
complete his arch; but to see that the arch needs completion 
and to add stones toward it — that is a great thing; and 
that he did. 

This last volume presents nothing inherently new in 
his thought. It discusses for the most part the same prob- 
lems that had always fascinated him, such as “Percept and 
Concept”; “The One and the Many”; “Novelty and the 
Infinite.” But there is an ampler atmosphere. One detects 
a note of conciliation, an advance toward the recognition of 

the truth of his opponents, not before discernible. It ap- 
pears for example in such a sentence as this: 
It is possible therefore to join the rationalists in 
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allowing conceptual knowledge to be self-suffic- 
ing, while at the same time one joins the empiri- 
cists In maintaining that the full value of such 
knowledge is got only by combining it with per- 
ceptual reality again. This mediating attitude 
is that which this book must adopt.” 
Such an attitude is evidence of the breadth and catholicity 
which came to crown the ardor and dauntlessness of his 
earlier work. 

Familiar as are the themes discussed in Some Problems 
of Philosophy there is one quite distinct advance. It con- 
sists in the original and suggestive study of causation with 
which the book closes. In analyzing the causation principle 
the author finds himself driven from that raw empirical 
world, of which he is so fond, in farther and farther toward 
the soul, to which he once said adieu and which he had since 
so studiously avoided. He finds that the law of causation is 
rooted in the desire or end which leads to action. 

Since the desire of that end is the efficient 
cause, we see that in the total fact of personal 
activity final and efficient causes coalesce.” 

End-seeking furnishes the best key to causation; and end- 
seeking involves an end-seeker. Thus he opens the way, at 
last, for the return of the person, or soul, to which he had 
once bidden so cavalier a farewell. Yet this conclusion 
opens up fresh problems, such as the possibility of Pan- 
psychism, and this protagonist of the open mind closes the 
chapter, and his life work, with the characteristic proposal 
to consider further the subject here “provisionally” inter- 
rupted. 
IX 


Unusual interest attaches to a paper entitled “Faith 
and the Right to Believe” published in the appendix of this 
last volume. It was found with the manuscript, accompa- 


22 Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 58. 
*Tbid, p. 213 (italics mine). 
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nied by the direction: “To be printed as part of the Intro- 
duction to Philosophy.” With the “Will to Believe” of 
James’s earlier thinking is thus linked the “Right to Be- 
lieve.” In this characteristic document — may we not call 
it a last will and testament? —the challenge is thrown 
down once more to intellectualism in the name of faith. 
Intellectualism is defined as “the belief that our mind comes 
upon a world complete in itself, and has the duty of ascer- 
taining its contents; but has no power of redetermining its 
character, for that is already given.” Here is his final 
challenge to intellectualism. The intellectualists are divided 
into two parties, — rational intellectualists and empirical 
intellectualists. The latter is a pertinent inclusion. The 
empirical scientists who reduce the world to a mechanical 
givenness are, aS James saw, equally open to the charge 
of intellectualism with the rationalistic philosophers. 
Through this insight — agreeing with that of Bergson — 
it is coming to be recognized that both of these classes of 
intellectualists are in the same boat. And the boat is a 
leaky one, endangering all who sail the sea of thought. 

Over against this barren intellectualism James once 
more sets faith, “the greeting of our whole nature to a 
kind of world conceived as well adapted to that nature.” 
The nature of faith he describes by what he calls the “faith 
ladder,” as follows: - : 


1. There is nothing absurd in a certain view 
of the world being true, nothing self-contra- 
dictory ; 

_2. It might have been true under certain con- 
ditions; 

3. It may be true even now; 

4, It is fit to be true; 

5. It ought to be true; 

6. It must be true; 

7. It shall be true, at any rate true for me.” 

Such faith yields to meliorism which James would sub- 
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stitute for the optimism of the Absolutists. Meliorism, as 
distinguished from a quiescent optimism, is determined to 
do its part to make the best come true. 


We can create the conclusion, then. We can 
and we may, as it were, jump with both feet off 
the ground towards a world of which we trust 
the other parts to meet our jump — and only so 
can the making of a perfected world of the plu- 
ralistic pattern ever take place. Only through 
our pre-cursive trust in it can it come into 
being.” 


This is not quite the kind of faith of the New Testament 
— the faith that removed mountains, wrought righteous- 
ness, stopped the mouths of lions, and out of weakness was 
made strong to turn to flight armies of aliens. That faith 
took possession where this takes chances; leaped the chasm 
of doubt where this “jumps with both feet off the ground.” 
And yet, in spirit they are one. This empirical idealist, for 
such we may well call him, helped a world “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought” to regain its faith. 


».4 

If one were to venture to epitomize the pertinent and 
wholesome counsels which William James gave to an over- 
intellectualized age, to temper its dogmatism and enlarge 
its vision, they might be framed somewhat as follows: 

(1) While scorning “the senses sway,” do not scorn the 
senses ; 

(2) Amplify and vitalize unity so as to make sufficient 
room in it for variety; 

(3) Lay hold of truth which is true enough to be also 
practical ; 

(4) Construct a Theism comprehensive enough to em- 
brace all the facts of the universe and vital enough to give 
eontact with God through all the experience of life; 

(5) Make the adventure of faith. 


*% Thid., p. 230. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WILLIAM JAMES 
UPON PSYCHOLOGY 


By BERNARD C. EWER 


HE preéminence of William James in the history 

of American psychology is unquestioned. His 

exploration of the human mind was vast and pro- 
found; his account of it revealed not only immense learning, 
but also something equally important in the psychologist, 
penetrating insight into human nature. His great work, 
the Principles of Psychology, published in 1890 after 
many years of arduous labor, has often been pronounced 
the most distinguished treatise on the subject ever written. 
His abbreviation of it was for nearly a quarter of a century 
the leading textbook in psychology used in American col- 
leges. Several chapters, particularly those on Habit, The 
Self, The Emotions, and Hypnotism, were widely read out- 
side college walls. He enjoyed undiminished fame and 
continued to the end of his life the production of essays 
which were in part psychological, and which were eagerly 
read throughout the world of letters. 

In view of these facts it is somewhat surprising to find 
that James’s influence upon the subsequent development 
of academic psychology in America was, as a matter of 
detail, apparently not very great. Please observe that I 
say “as a matter of detail.” His influence was great, but it 
did not manifest itself conspicuously in the acceptance of 
his ideas, even those with which his name is most closely 
associated. It is found in the general direction and force 
of the stream of psychology rather than in the waves on the 
surface. Explicit psychological influence is more easily 
discernible in some of James’s psychological contempo- 
raries, — in Titchener’s teaching of structuralism, in Stan- 
ley Hall’s ideas about human development, in Cattell’s 
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propagation of the great psychological wave of measure- 
ment of individual differences by objective methods. Such 
distinctly professional leadership was not characteristic of 
William James. His was of another sort, more profound, 
and in the long run certainly no less powerful. 

Intellectual influence is of various kinds. It may be the 
dissemination of ideas, singly or combined in a system 
having a central principle and a logical structure. It may 
be the delineation of fields to be explored and problems to 
be investigated. It may be a method of investigation to be 
applied in these fields and to these problems. And it may be 
simply a point of view, or a general principle running 
through diverse groups of phenomena and constituting in 
some degree a unification of them. Systematic ideas, prob- 
lems, methods, points of view, — these are the principal 
loci of intellectual influence. Where with respect to them 
shall we place the most eminent psychologist of our time? 

James’s influence was certainly not that of a system. 
He distrusted, one might almost say he abhorred systems, 
regarding them as essentially lifeless, the dead bones and 
rotten flesh of once living thought.’ The apparent lack of 
system in his writings was of course noted by psychological 
critics. One of these, in an appreciative review of James’s 
psychology, said that it seemed “planless.” James replied 
with good humored emphasis that, whatever its defects, 
planlessness was not one of them. Both critic and criticized 
were correct from their respective points of view. For the 
former a plan was a system; for James it was a living 
growth. The different parts of James’s psychology natur- 
ally show more or less relation to one another, but the whole. 
cannot be called a system as the term is sag to the struc- 


1 His favorite critical adjective in “reference to them was “rotten.” Of a certain classi- 
cal scheme of thought expounded by. one of his associates he said that it was a “per- 
fection of rottenness.” The fact that it was sincerely held, and presented with exquisite 
literary art, did not save it from the condemnation of being lifeless. 
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turalism of Titchener, or the action-theory of Munsterberg. 
We may reconstruct his psychology in systematic form, 
but I do not think he would thank us for the effort. 

The specific ideas which are most directly attributable 
to James have been received in contemporary psychology 
with various degrees of approval. Some, for example his 
concepts of the “fringe” of consciousness and of the diver- 
sity of “social selves” within the individual, have become 
psychological commonplaces. Others, such as his indeter- 
minism, and his fifth type of decision, the so-called “fiat of 
the will,” appear to have been generally rejected. Some, 
particularly his doctrine of instinct, his famous theory of 
emotion, and the specificity of memory, are still matters of 
controversy. Some seem to be ignored or forgotten. Those 
which are most firmly established are perhaps his striking 
and unforgettable literary formulations of familiar facts 
and truths of human nature. On the whole his more dis- 
tinctly and specifically original ideas appear to have been 
influential mainly in a provocative and controversial way. 
On the other hand, as we shall see, his general idea of the 
nature and air of psychology has determined in no small 
degree the course of contemporary psychological thought. 

Turning now to the topic of fields of interest, there can 
be little doubt that the psychological study both of educa- 
tion and of religion owes a great deal to James. The dis- 
tinctive movement called progressive education originated 
with John Dewey, but in principle and in development it 
shows the influence of James. With regard to the psychol- 
ogy of religion it is clear that James’s pioneer investiga- 
tions had rapidly spreading effect; yet it is also true that 
most academic psychologists have shown a good deal of 
reluctance to follow him in his excursions in this domain. 
Many of the expressions of religion which James found 
interesting and significant were regarded by them as super- 
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stition and folly.” In this field the influence of James, 
though extensive, was felt mainly outside the distinctly 
psychological fold. 

The special field with which the name of James is per- 
haps most commonly associated is that of “psychical re- 
search.”’ Here his failure to interest his professional breth- 
ren was so complete that he criticized them severely. Psy- 
chic phenomena were so thoroughly permeated by fraud 
and superstition that the subject was regarded as disrepu- 
table, and the effort of scientific inquiry seemed to offer 
little or no prospect of reward. The great increase in these 
phenomena and in popular interest in them following the 
earlier world war naturally led to renewed psychological 
investigation. Experimental techniques were developed, 
and the subject gained a measure of academic respecta- 
bility. To what extent the recent scientific studies of psy- 
chical phenomena have been influenced by James it is hard 
to say. Probably here as elsewhere his influence has been 
that of a general attitude rather than particular ideas.. 

The psychological method which James used was both 
objective and subjective; it was the observation of human 
behavior, wherever he found it interesting, and the inter- 
pretation of it by introspection. His application of this 
method was expert; it was in fact the expression of his 
genius. It undoubtedly helped to maintain the introspec- 
tive point of view in psychology, and possibly had special 
effect in the increasing use of the questionnaire. Yet we 
must acknowledge that the main advances in method have 
followed more distinctly objective and experimental lines, 
in which introspection plays a minor part. 

James was originally something of an experimentalist. 
He had an embryonic psychological laboratory at Harvard 
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before Wundt established his famous one at Leipsic in 1879. 
But he was not essentially of this scientific order, and he 
confessed to being bored by directing students’ experi- 
ments. He also, you will recall, entertained a low opinion 
of a good deal of what he termed “brass instrument psy- 
chology.” One notable line of experimentation which is 
traceable to him, at least in part, is that of animal psychol- 
ogy, for a certain brilliant young undergraduate named 
Thorndike began his experiments upon chicks in the base- 
ment of James’s house. 

James’s famous experiment upon himself with regard 
to the transfer of training of the function of memory was 
a starting point of elaborate investigations, the scope and 
technique of which have gone far beyond the simple pro- 
cedure followed by him. In general his primary interest 
in the mind of the individual gave his researches a more 
distinctly subjective and introspective character than most 
contemporary psychologists would regard as strictly scien- 
tific. For example, he tested his theory of the emotions 
not, as did Cannon and Sherrington, by cutting the centrip- 
etal and automatic nerves of dogs and observing their sub- 
sequent emotional behavior, but by inquiring of noted ac- 
tors and actresses whether they felt the emotions they por- 
trayed. The results of this inquiry were inconclusive, but 
so, for that matter, were those of Sherrington and Cannon. 

Of the four kinds of influence which I have mentioned, 
namely systematic ideas, formulation of problems, meth- 
ods of investigation, and general point of view, it is the 
last which contemporary psychology owes most to James. 
The point of view in question is the one called biological, 
the point of view from which the facts of the human beha- 
vior are surveyed as phenomena of life, essentially active 
in character, basically physiological, functioning as means 
to the survival and development of the individual and the 
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species. James had been,.you will recall, a member of a 
biological expedition with Agassiz in South America, and 
also professor of physiology in Harvard, before he began 
his psychological career. He regarded physiology as funda- 
mental for psychology, and gave it a leading place in his 
exposition. It is a commonplace today that psychology has 
a physiological basis and is a biological science. We perhaps 
hardly appreciate what a departure this view was from the 
philosophical and theological presuppositions which domi- 
nated psychology when James began his great work. 

An important implication of this general conception of 
human nature is the view of it as fundamentally and per- 
vasively sub-rational. Mind is a welter of impulses and 
emotions rather than an orderly intellectual structure. Its 
characteristic processes, even its rational ones, are not 
those of logic. I hardly need remind you that contemporary 
psychology, in its analysis of motivation and emphasis upon 
the importance of biological drives, exhibits profound 
agreement with James. 

A distinctive point of view-is not necessarily a source 
of influence, however. That it was such in the case of 
James is due in part to certain accessory conditions. First 
among these must be mentioned his fascinating literary 
style, upon the merits of which I do not need to expatiate. 
Second, he sought his psychological material in living 
human experience wherever he found it significant for his 
purposes. He drew not only on his own personal experience, 
but also and most effectively on the experience of others, 

which his introspective genius enabled him to interpret. 
This broadly human quality will always give James’s” 
psychology a ring of truth and reality. < 

Third, his extraordinary critical ability enabled him 
to deal hard blows at conflicting views. While he did not 
attach great importance to formal logic, his own reasoning 
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was keen edged and unfailingly accurate. His was a criti- 
cal as well as a constructive genius. His colleague, George 
Herbert Palmer, in reviewing one of his books, character- 
ized him as “the finest critical mind of our time,” a tribute 
which James acknowledged humorously as “mixing the 
honey with the gall.” In other words, he would have pre- 
ferred appreciation of his constructive originality. That 
he deserves credit for the latter no one will deny, but it is 
equally certain that his critical acumen did much to estab- 
lish his point of view in psychology in place of those which 
were becoming outworn. 

The stream of James’s influence found its way through 
many channels, the most conspicuous of which is the ‘“‘func- 
tional psychology” of the Chicago school. John Dewey, as 
we have noted, felt the impact of James’s thought. James 
Rowland Angell was one of his pupils. It is probable also 
that the “dynamic psychology” of Woodworth owes some- 
thing to James. The lineage of “behaviorism” in psychol- 
ogy appears to derive from our master mind, though we 
can hardly believe that James would give his unqualified 
endorsement either to this development or to its polar oppo- 
site, the psychological mysticism which is historically con- 
nected with his teaching. But whatever the transforma- 
tions which his influence underwent, it retained its essen- 
_ tial characteristics, namely, interest in the living facts of 
human experience, and persistent effort to obtain a scien- 
tific view of the psychological organism. 

We cannot but wonder what would be James’s opinion 
of the scientific status of psychology today. Of the psychol- 
ogy of his own time he said that it consisted of a few raw 
facts and some limited generalizations. But he also said 
that incessant experimental attack, the gathering of knowl- 
edge crumb by crumb, might in due season produce a genu- 
ine science. Would he regard this result as having been 
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achieved in some measure by the various forms of experi- 
mentation with which psychologists have become familiar? 
What would be his psychological evaluation of the accumu- 
lated mass of observations of the behavior of the white rat? 
What would he say about the meticulous method which an 
unsympathetic critic has termed “divination by statistics”? 
Would he look upon these as genuinely scientific advances, 
or would he rank them with “brass instrument psychology” 
and with Fechner’s experimental psychophysics, of which 
he said that the psychological results were “just exactly 
nothing.” Such questions are almost enough to make us 
repair to the precincts of psychical research and inquire 
through some spiritualistic medium just what James thinks 
about contemporary psychology anyway. 

But whatever may have been the influence of James on 
psychology, there can be no doubt about the depth of his 
personal influence on psychologists, especially the young 
and budding ones who came as students into his penign 
presence. A single instance must suffice. 

One of these students had_occasion to take a special 
examination given by Professor James. When he called at 
the master’s house to receive an appointment for the ordeal 
the servant said that Mr. James was not well, and would 
the student step up to his room, which he did. He was not 
accustomed to calling on distinguished scholars in bed, and 
would have been embarrassed but for the fact that James 
did not permit any innocent and well meaning person to be 
embarrassed in his presence, and obviously was not in the 
least embarrassed himself. The hour which he suggested 
was the following Sunday morning. This was not precisely 
in accordance with the student’s previous practices in the 
matter of examinations, but who was he to obstruct the 
convenience of William James? So on Sunday morning 
the examination took place, with James seated on a little 
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sofa on one side of the fireplace in his library and the stu- 
dent on a similar sofa on the other side. 

It was the strangest examination in all the student’s 
experience. For the better part of an hour the conversation 
meandered amiably around the intellectual premises of 
philosophy and psychology, apparently without getting any- 
where. The student remembers that James asked only 
one question, and this well along in the period. He has for- 
gotten the question and how he answered it. After a further 
companionable conversational ramble the examiner inti- 
mated that this was sufficient, and the examinee withdrew. 
He knew that the procedure must have been an examina- 
tion, for it had been prescribed by the department of philos- 
ophy and psychology of the university and duly conducted 
by Professor. James. And it must have been satisfactory to 
James as well as to himself, for he never heard anything 
to the contrary. He brought away from the experience a 
deep conviction that wisdom abideth not in formal question 
and answer. 

James once said that when his colleague talked to Har- 
vard students about philosophy they might not understand 
what he was saying, but they always had a distinct impres- 
sion that something big was going on. Similarly James’s 
students may not have fathomed the depth of his psychol- 
ogy, but they could hardly fail to gain a lifelong impression 
of his penetrating insight, his profound wisdom, his superb 
intellectual honesty, and his magnificent friendliness 
toward all truth-seekers. 
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WILLIAM JAMES AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF RELIGIOUS EMPIRICISM 


By WALTER G. MUELDER 


HE religious empiricism of William James pre- 
: cipitated some persistent problems in philosophy 
of religion which are still vital today. A survey of 
recent works like Wieman and Meland, American Philoso- 
phies of Religion, Macintosh, The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge, and Rall, Christianity, to mention only a few, 
indicates on how many fronts the influence of James’s 
thought still pervades. As long ago as 1912 Ernst Troeltsch, 
in appraising James’s empiricism and his delineation of 
the various types of religious experience, held that he had 
laid down a radical challenge to the whole European ‘“Pla- 
tonic” tradition and had therewith made “the first thor- 
ough-going contribution from America to the philosophy of 
religion.’” To this day the fertile immortality of his relig- 
ious genius expresses itself in a variety of impulses, which 
though not all originating with him were, nevertheless, 
enlivened by him. One thinks of panpsychism, pluralism, 
theistic finitism, religious pragmatism, mysticism, melior- 
ism, irrationalism, voluntarism, psychic research, and 
the like. ; 
Among the writings of J ames, the Varieties of Religious 
Experience and the Will to Believe have directly influenced 
the course of religious reflection. But hardly less have been 
the influences of his whole scope of writings. What James 
accomplished in philosophy was not only to ventilate relig- 
ious opinions by the “strong north-west wind of science,” 
but also to interfuse the whole of philosophy with the scien- 
tific spirit. George Herbert Mead notes that he “heralded 


1 “Empiricism and Platonism in the Philosophy of Religion,” Harvard ‘Theological 
Review. 5 (1912) 401-402. 
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the scientific method in philosophy.’” In so doing, James’s 
work was the pivot of a significant shift in philosophy of 
religion. For a fuller statement of James’s many sided 
appeal to experience and its relation to later trends than 
this essay affords the reader is referred to the excellent 
account by John Moore.’ 

One of the negative influences of his psychological anal- 
ysis and its pluralistic implications was to assist in the 
dethroning of absolutism in the idealistic tradition. With 
this went an implicit invitation to seek philosophical affilia- 
tions for religion in non-idealistic modes of thought. About 
the turn of the century the idealistic movement served many 
theologians as a secure haven from the materialistic meta- 
physics which claimed to be the true expression of science 
in philosophy. Idealism was not a hand-maiden of theology, 
but she acted as a big brother who could beat off the villians 
of irreligion. William James, though still part of the ideal- 
istic tradition in many respects, pointed the way to several 
alternative middle courses, none of which he travelled con- 
sistently, between idealism and materialism. These various 
ways, referred to above, seemed to conserve religious values 
and to lead to the proper goal of religious striving, without 
the need of systematic idealistic defense. Idealism in his 
day had its pluralistic, humanistic, melioristic, and volun- 
taristic currents. He reinforced these in idealism and in 
other circles of thought. One of the chief characteristics 
of philosophy of religion in the present century has been 
the exploration of numerous middle courses between abso- 
lute idealism on the one hand and extreme naturalism on 
the other. 

James opened up new country and pioneered in new 
projects. He thus gave theology a greater freedom. In his 


*“The Philosophies of Royce, J ee cee Dewe in their Am 
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psychology he pointed out how freedom is related to one’s 
attending to factors in a situation not otherwise perceived 
and allowing these new objects of attention to influence 
action. So also in theology he introduced more freedom by 
calling attention to varieties of religious expression and 
experience. Since religion, on his view, originates in and 
remains something within the experience of individuals, 
his empirical observations from the outset were pluralistic 
and non-systematic. He renounced the external control of 
systematic metaphysics while pleading the cause of per- 
sonal religion. His intention in the Varieties of Religious 
Experience was 


first, to defend... “experience” against “‘philoso- 
phy” as being the real backbone of the world’s 
religious life — I mean prayer, guidance, and all 
that sort of thing immediately and privately felt, 
as against high and noble general views of our 
destiny and the world’s meaning; and second, to 
make the hearer or reader believe, what I myself 
invincibly do believe, that, although all the spe- 
cial manifestations of religion may have been’ 
absurd (I mean its creeds and theories), yet the 
life of it as a whole is mankind’s most important 
- function.’ 


This standpoint of James’s religious empiricism which 
challenged Platonism, or religious apriorism, we shall now 
discuss more fully. As Troeltsch pointed out, the differences 
between the two views are not absolute. They have some 
points in common as opposed to the older orthodoxy and to 
recent movements like the Neo-supernaturalism and Neo- 
Thomism. In the first place the Platonic and empirical 
traditions set out in the philosophy of religion ‘not from a 
given theological norm of truth, but from the whole wide 
field of religious phenomena.” In the second place, both 
determine their goals by no outside authority or dogma 


* Quoted in Moore, eS of Religious Experience, p. 6 from The Letters of W illiam 
James, Vol. Il, p. 
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but according to a “standard which the philosopher himself 
has first to discover and justify.” Finally, neither view 
assumes “the supernaturalism of the church, nor sets off 
a Jewish Christian region of miracles over against the 
region devoid of the miraculous.” 

The characteristic difference between the two tradi- 
tions, Troeltsch held, must be sought within the sphere of 
the common presupposition. 


. James is distinguished from others solely by 

the fact that to him the presupposition presents 

itself as the only vital working hypothesis at 

present available, whereas we see it in the de- 

mand of reason, asserting itself as soon as the 

constraint of inherited prejudice is withdrawn.’ 
Since James’s day there has been a growing tendency to 


accept the tentative, probable, and hypothetical character 
of ultimate metaphysical propositions about religion, espe- 
cially among those who wish to be known as empirical 
philosophers. An outstanding recent systematic work in 
philosophy of religion is explicitly empirical in this sense.’ 

There is a specific divergence on the understanding of 
consciousness. For the one, consciousness “together with 
the necessary presuppositions which are a priori and poten- 
tially contained in it, is the source of religion.’ For the 
other, consciousness is a stream of psychological occur- 
rences from which has disappeared all a priori unity and all 
derivations of validity from the unity of consciousness.’ 
This divergence leads to the next wherein we note a con- 
trast between an a priori spiritual law by virtue of which 
the individual relates himself to an absolute immanent in 
the soul and a purely empirical question whether religious — 
experiences are really unitary and specific. 
* Op. cit., p. 402. 


° Ibid., p. 403. 
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James’s approach to religious experiente raised yet 
another issue. While for the Platonic tradition, religion 
in its changing and mobile aspects is either an empirical 
distortion or a necessary individuation or a stage in an 
historical evolutionary movement of self-realization; for 
James, on the other hand, there is no basic type. The varie- 
ties are psychological variations, in every way dependent on 
general psychical conditions and on nervous constitution. 
Such differences exist in all religious systems and do not 
depend on thought and its movement. This means that for 
the former tradition there is a problem in the “essence of 
religion” which James avoids. Ideally, the perfect realiza- 
tion of the a priori “‘essence’”’ becomes the absolute religion. 
For empiricism there is no rationally necessary “essence.” 
Functional adequacy begets the standard in the vital move- 
ments and adjustments of the self which is conducive to 
personal welfare. The idea of value for life takes the place 
of truth or validity. Logic is only a labor saving device, 
indefinitely improvable.’ 


In the last forty years there has been a decreasing 
emphasis on apriorism in the philosophy of religion. Even 
when James’s conceptions of empiricism are drastically 
revised, the shift is still away from the method of Kant’s 
first Critique in favor of more probabilistic procedures. 
Religious idealism, for example, is becoming more and 
more voluntaristic and less aprioristic. Synoptic method, 
coherence criteria, and pragmatic adequacy are now com- 
mon. It is instructive to note that Troeltsch himself became 
less and less Kantian in his view of a religious a priori and 
more relativistic, finally defining it as an Evidenzgefihl. — 
The late Rudolf Otto and Albert C. Knudson have both 
defended the principle of a religious a priori. The contempo- 


° See Knudson, The Validity of Religious Experience, and Otto, Philosophy of Religion 
and Idea of the Holy for thorough discussion of a priorism and empiricism. 
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rary scene affords a growing conflict between reason and 
experience on the one hand and myth and revelation on 
the other. There is a challenge to empiricism to do justice 
to the aspects of experience on the basis of which the con- 
trary views are developed. 

Many of the problems of James’s religious views arise 
from his treatment of feeling. For him feeling is the most 
important ingredient in religious experience. He seems to 
mean by feeling immediate experience. Such immediate 
experience is, moreover, regarded as cognitive, for it yields 
acquaintance-knowledge upon which all knowledge of ac- 
tual entities is based. “Feeling is the deeper source of relig- 
ion,...and... philosophical and theological formulas are 
secondary products.” Theoretical constructions are “oper- 
ations after the fact, consequent upon religious feeling, not 
coordinate with it.” 

Feeling is not only the germ from which ideas grow, 
it is also the source of religious conduct. The immediate 
stream of feeling contains both the hints which are devel- 
oped into religious ideas and the impulses which prompt 
religious conduct. To say this, however, does not mean to 
identify simply feeling with the roots of hard moralism, 
for the religious attitude is marked by surrender of self- 
responsibility and volitional effort. The effort of the will 
is replaced by “an added dimension of emotion” which 
takes possession of the will. Feeling thus raises conduct 
in religion to a higher level — to the level of sainthood as 
he describes it in the Varieties — resulting in “an excite- 
ment of the cheerful, expansive, ‘dynamogenic’ order which, 
like any tonic, freshens our vital powers.’” 

Feeling includes not only the germ or roots of cognition 
and conduct, but also of certain kinds of perception. Relig- 
lous experiences may attend the perceptions of deeper 


* Varieties, p. 505. 
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meanings than are ordinarily discovered and hence func- 
tion significantly in basic life adjustments. Such percep- 
tions are in the area of meaning and value, though ordinary 
sense perceptions themselves are influenced by the height- 
ened emotional tone attending intense religious experiences. 

There are ambiguities in this treatment of feeling and 
immediate experience, constituting divergent and not easily 
reconcilable elements in James’s religious thinking. Dewey 
has pointed out that on the one hand this psychology rein- 
terprets introspective psychology, denying that sensations, 
images, and ideas are discrete and replacing them by what 
is called the “stream of consciousness.” On the other hand 
there is a tendency of a biological type, expressing itself 
in the view that purposive activity is the mark and crite- 
rion of mentality in a phenomenon.” The first of these leads 
to radical empiricism and realism, the second leads to anti- 
intellectualism and pragmatism. Both are related to his 
use of the term feeling. Sometimes feeling is a collective 
term for mental states in general. But sometimes feeling 
refers to the “transitive parts” in the stream of conscious-: 
ness and the “substantive parts’ refer to thoughts. 
“Through feeling we become acquainted with things, but 
only by our thoughts do we know about them. Feelings 
are the germ and starting point of cognition, thoughts the 
developed tree.” 

This latter idea is the basis of radical empiricism and 
the support which James gave to panpsychistic theories. 
Regarding radical empiricism as a sub-species of panthe- 
ism and as in agreement with idealism in regarding reality 
as “substantially spiritual,” he opened the way for identi- 
fying human and divine “substance,” even when pluralis- 
tically conceived. Panpsychism of this type enabled him 
2 “The Development of American Pragmatism,” in Philosophy and Civilization, p. 28, 


quoted in Moore, Op. cit., p. 8. 
¥ Psychology, Vol. I, p. 222. 
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to hold that the self is continuous with a “more” or “be- 
yond” of the same quality. Man is surrounded by a “cosmic 
environment of other consciousness,” a “‘mother-sea of con- 
sciousness.” Through the “subconscious self’? communica- 
tions may take place between the self and the spiritual 
beyond. James’s general appreciation of panpsychism is 
further emphasized in a passage like the following: “Not 
only psychic research, but metaphysical philosophy and 
speculative biology are led in their own ways to look with 
favor on some such ‘panpsychistic’ view of the universe 
as this.’”” 

Closely related to his support of panpsychistic tenden- 
cies was James’s sympathetic appreciation of mysticism. 
In mystical experience James recognized the contributions 
of feeling to enlarged perception. 


Our normal working consciousness, rational con- 
sciousness as we call it, is but one special type of 
consciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it 
by the flimsiest of screens, there lie potential 
forms of consciousness entirely different. .. .* 


James felt that from the purely psychological point of view 
the mystical experience has the same characteristics as 
sense perception: 


It is as if there were in the human consciousness 
a sense of reality, a feeling of objective presence, 
a perception of what we may call “something 
there,” more deep and more general than any of 
the special and particular “senses” by which the 
current psychology supposes existent realities to 
be originally revealed.” 


This emphasis on the similarities of the mystical sense 
and the particular senses becomes the basis for his view 
that mystical experience is impregnable to rational criti- 
cism. Not only so, but he further contends that all “per- 
“* Memories and Studies, p. 204. 


“ Varieties, p. 388. 
* Ibid., p. 58. 
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sonal religious experience has its root and’center in mysti- 
cal states of consciousness.’” 

This defense of mysticism on its cognitive side assumes 
the validity of a monistic epistemological realism in relig- 
ion. As we have seen this is his radical empiricism. How- 
ever, James insisted that though mystical states are author- 
itative for those who have them, it cannot be said that they 
are so for the non-mystical outsider. The influence of 
James’s tendency here has been enormous. It was in his 
lifetime and has continued to be a practical defense against 
agnosticism. It caused many persons to give it a sympa- 
thetic hearing, though on the other hand there was aroused 
much analytical criticism. The view is largely vitiated by 
an erroneous conception of the cognitive function of imme- 
diate experience. 

In the foregoing exposition we have noted certain ten- 
dencies in empirical monism in James; but his discussion 
of religion has its dualistic phases also. In the Will to 
Believe and kindred works we find a pluralistic empiricism 
in which he recognizes that God is not presentatively real 
within conscious experience, whatever may be true of the 
subconscious. In the voluntaristic emphases God is laid 
hold on through faith, through pragmatism. In the long 
run his support of the logical legitimacy of religious faith, 
the right to believe, became his most significant contribu- 
tion to philosophy of religion. His defense of faith was 
worked out in opposition to the agnosticism of men like 
Huxley, Stephen, and Clifford. Though he rejected aprior- 
ism, yet the key to his religious pragmatism is ultimately 
the Kantian doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason, 
or of moral faith over theoretical considerations in those 
situations which involve a “genuine option.” The view was 
immediately inspired by Renouvier, the French personalist. 


1 Tbid., p. 379. 
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James taught that “our passional nature not only law- 
fully may, but must, decide an option between propositions, 
whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature 
be decided on intellectual grounds.” If under such cir- 
cumstances we avoid decision, that is no less a decision of 
our passional nature and is as much in danger of losing the 
truth as if we had rejected a hypothesis. There are circum- 
stances, he insisted, where the volitional commitment to a 
hypothesis makes it true. “Where faith im a fact can help 
create a fact, that would be an insane logic which should 
say that faith running ahead of scientific evidence is the 
‘lowest kind of immorality’ into which a thinking being can 
fall.”"” James hereby opens a door to religion, for its faith 
in God involves just such a momentous option. Religious 
faith holds that the best things are the more eternal things 
in the universe and that our lives are enriched by this faith. 
It is to our advantage to take the world religiously. 

In thus opening the door to religious faith James opened 
it to much credulous irrationalism as well. Many types of 
religious pragmatism have taken refuge in his writings.” 
Many have rallied to the “right to believe” making it their 
last step in a “faith-ladder.”’ Macintosh points out that the 
famous “‘faith-ladder” is reminiscent of “pascal’s wager” 
where it is argued that to believe in God and immortality 
leaves the believer in an infinitely better position than the 
opponent. Donald Hankey was ready to bet his life that 
there is a God and others have found the “faith ladder” a 
basis for similar sentiments. A truncated form of this is 
the melioristic faith that this is the kind of world that can 
be made better. But as Macintosh well says, “We have no 
right to live as if there were a God, except as far as we 
honestly can, even for the sake of winning a promised sub- 


“ Will to Believe, p. 23ff., 59. 


™ See the illuminating review of religious pragmiation in Macintosh, The Problem of 
Religious Knowledge, ch. XVIII. 
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jective religious certitude. The will to believe’ becomes the 
right to believe, only when it has done justice to ‘the duty 
to doubt.’ ’”” 

J. B. Pratt wrote in 1909 that James’s ‘“‘Will to Believe”’ 
had been one of the greatest influences for genuine religious 
faith that had appeared in half a century.” America has 
since produced a great deal of religious literature with a 
pragmatic emphasis. Some leading figures have been R. T. 
Flewelling, E. H. Rowland, J. E. Boodin, A. K. Rogers, 
EK. W. Lyman, E. A. Cook, E. 8. Ames, and John Dewey. 
The practical factors in an adequate religious empiricism 
have been emphasized by most personalists, religious real- 
ists, and by individual thinkers like D. C. Macintosh from 
whose Theology as an Empirical Science yet other emphases 
in empiricism have stemmed. James gave to “faith” a 
firmer place in philosophy of religion and did much to save 
it from arid intellectualism. 

One of the difficulties with his emphasis on the will to 
believe was its lack of adequate criteria. Yet his emphasis 
on religious experience was not without criteria entirely. 
Among the varieties of religious experience he noted the 
faith of the healthy-minded (the once-born) and the faith 
of the sick souls (the twice-born). To the significance of 
the latter he paid especial attention. The problem which 
the sick soul faces in his theology is the evil of the world. - 
James was profoundly impressed by the fact of evil, and 
hence gave sympathetic attention to religious persons who 
wrestled with it seriously. While there is a considerable 
shift in his treatment of this problem from the period of 
the writing of the Varieties to the later discussion in Prag- 
matism, the general drift of his thinking is towards a melio- 
ristic, pluralistic philosophy. In both works he respects the 


? Thid., p. 312. ; 
” What is Pragmatism?, p. 194, noted in Macintosh, loc. cit. = 
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view which makes a realistic accounting of the nature of 
evil. He opposes any optimism which is morally careless 
or carefree. His metaphysical surmises reject the Absolute 
and embrace theistic finitism. He affirms for himself as a 
meliorist a God who is “but one helper, primus inter pares, 
in the midst of all the shapers of the great world’s fate.’” 
The motive for this type of metaphysics lies in his value 
theory. The voluntarism of his philosophy makes the final 
test of religious faith moral adequacy. Here again James 
has greatly affected the stream of later thought. In current 
religious literature E. S. Brightman, John Bennett, H. N. 
Wieman, Peter Bertocci and others represent further explo- 
rations in types of theistic finitism as solutions of the prob- 
lem of evil. And many naturalists who reject theism in its 
usual forms cling to a meliorism which is akin to James 
in spirit. 

James is destined to continue to influence the course of 
religious reflection. But the nation is moving into a new 
era in which a different orientation in religious empiricism 
is required. We have noted how James’s work helped to 
dethrone Royce’s absolutism. One reason for this as George 
H. Mead has pointed out was that James was closer than 
Royce to the tendency of the American mind: 


No American, in his philosophical moments, re- 
garding the sectarian meeting-house of a western 
community would have felt himself at home in 
the spiritual landscape of Royce’s Blessed Com- 
munity.” 
Royce’s plea for social solidarism, like Harris’s before him, 
was generations removed from the mood of the day, while 
James’s social attitude was current American style, “lofty _ 
individualism” and all. James called to men to go as indi- 


™ Pragmatism, p. 298. 
* Op. cit., pp. 211-231 for the whole discussion. 
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viduals in the cause of the right, to bring more moral order 
into a pluralistic unfinished universe. 

The times have changed. James’s outlook was personal 
rather than broadly social or institutional. He saw the 
individual stream of consciousness but not the social and 
historical stream. The new social era calls for a commu- 
nitarian conception of man and religion which goes quite 
beyond him. His insistence that institutions are secondary 
while personal religious experience is primary will serve as 
a pluralistic corrective, perhaps, against the newer collec- 
tivist tendencies. Among pragmatists like Dewey, Ames, 
and Mead and among idealists like Boodin the evidences of 
a more socializec religious philosophy are at hand. Relig- 
ious empiricists have as.their major task the study of the 
philosophical foundations of significant religious commu- 
nity. 


“GIANTS’ SHOULDERS” 
By Dorotuy M. DAvIs 


Look, there in molten silver runs the sea 
Out of the sunset’s crucible, and wide 

Upon the east Mojave, rainbow dyed, 

Its mantle wraps in brooding mystery. 

Far in the south that rocky pageantry 

Of hills is Mexico. The northern side 

Runs down from snowy Whitney to the tide, 
And we stand lifted over mists . . . and free. 


We stand on giants’ shoulders in this place, —— 
All small hills dwarfed as they deserve to be... 
Troubles or hills, mountains or mockery, = 
All dwarfed. Here’s sight no blindness can erase, 
Knowledge to make a pygmy kin to space, 

Earth to the stars, and man to Deity. 


JAMES, SCHILLER AND PERSONALISM 
By THE EDITOR 


had been presented before the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, Professor Schiller deprecated the 
modesty of American philosophers concerning the achieve- 
ments of American philosophy and named Pragmatism as 
one of the nine major discoveries in the history of thought. 

He then went on to show the misunderstandings that 
had arisen among James’s own disciples, the seemingly 
wilful misrepresentations of his opponents, and the bitter 
opposition of certain Europeans who were unwilling to 
admit that anything philosophical could originate in Amer- 
ica. He then proceeded to describe the efforts that himself 
and some of his friends made to bring about a better under- 
standing of Pragmatism in Europe. 

Certain letters of Professor Schiller have recently come 
to light, passages from which he hoped to silence dissidents 
and win a recognition in philosophy for James who was 
wont at first to be looked upon patronizingly in Europe 
as a mere psychologist. Since many of the participants 
have now passed from the scene, it would seem to be both 
interesting and appropriate that the additional light of 
these letters should complete the previous account given by 
Professor Schiller. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 3-18-04. 
Dear Sir: 
I am much obliged to you for your kind letter 
of the 6th and I always find it particularly grati- 
fying to have been enabled to say something 
*F, C, S. Schiller, “William James and the Making of Pragmatism,” The Personalist 


ce pees California: The University of Southern California), Vol VIII, No. 2, 
p. 81-94. 


*Inasmuch as certain close members of the family of the one to whom these letters 


were addressed are still living, it has been thought advisable to withhold his name. 
They were all written to the same person. 3 
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which conveys a meaning to those who are not 
professional philosophers. The professionals are 
always a somewhat unsatisfactory set to ap- 
peal to; for apart from the fact that they are, as 
James says, a somewhat bloodless breed, and in- 
deed often little better than intellectual cranks, 
they have usually committed themselves in print 
to some error which one is trying to eradicate. 
And even when they haven’t, their reading in the 
past history of the subject renders them aston- 
ishingly stupid about grasping new develop- 
ments. However we seem at last to be making an 
impression and in another 10 years time, when 
some of the younger men have come to the front, 
the world may be ripe for an all round philosophic 
advance such as has never yet been seen. For 
there never yet has been any serious and sus- 
tained effort to deal with the ultimate problems 
of philosophy in a systematic and scientific way. 
You saw James’s review of Humanism in the 
Nation Mar. 3 (No. 2018) I suppose? James by 
the way mentioned you in a letter to me recently 
as “an dme d@’ élite” with “whom the State of Flor- 
ida was safe.” Isn’t he splendid? I am abso- 
lutely convinced that the preservation of his. 
health is quite the most important and essential 
matter for the spiritual interests of mankind at 
the present moment. I hope therefore that his 
stay south with you has done him all possible 
good, but I feel that he is giving up to Harvard 
undergraduates what is meant for mankind and 
wish that he would retire from further teaching 
and devote himself wholly to his health and his 
writing .. . if you like a really reckless polemic 
against Absolutism you might look at Mind! 
of which it is an open secret that I was the Editor 
altho’ a good many others also had a share in it. 
We had recourse to ridicule because the other 
side were so damnably self-satisfied and somno- 
lent. Bes 
Believe me 
Sincerely yours 
- (Signed) Canning Schiller 


8 "The Christmas number issued Christmas, 1901, with a blank page purporting to be 
a portrait of the Absolute. : 
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4-27-04 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Dear Mr. 


But for the pressure of work and the many 
distractions of the Summer Term your kind let- 
ter of the 1st would have been acknowledged and 
answered before. 


I was very sorry to get such a bad account 
from you of James’s health, but feared some- 
thing might have gone wrong from his long 
silence. However I heard from another source 
(later) that. he was about again. 


I am very much obliged to you for your advo- 
cacy of Humanism and thank you very cordially 
for your ‘“Times” review (which was also sent me 
by one or two other friends). I think that we 
are certainly making some way, especially in 
non-professional circles, but there is still a long 
fight ahead. For the professional philosophers, 
besides being deeply committed, and inhuman in 
temperament, are very slow to take in any new 
point and even to realize that we are only begin- 
ning our attack as yet, and are not to be beaten 
off by mere weight of authority. They are suffi- 
ciently at a loss for arguments already, and will 
be more so when those they have, have accumu- 
lated eno’ to render them worth refuting. 


It is very kind of you to ask me to visit you, 
but I fear that in spite of St. Louis I shall not get 
across this year. Curiously eno’ I might have 
come if I had not years ago criticized some of 
Miinsterberg’s rot too freely (See S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings Pt. 85). The Chicago people were anx- 
ious to invite me and one of them, (Small), who 
came to Oxf. last summer actually did so. I was 
somewhat surprised, knowing that Miinsterberg 
was doing much of the organizing, but accepted. 
When Muiinsterberg discovered this, he was 
furious, and got the invitation rescinded. So I 
shall spend a less adventurous but more salutary 
summer in the Alps as usual. ... 

») ‘ * * * 


va ee 


~~ 
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7-25-04 
Dear Mr. 
_.... Thanks for your information about re- 
views of Humanism one of which, that in the 
Journal of Philosophy, I had not heard of. As you 
say some of them are very stupid but it does not 
greatly matter for the signs are multiplying that 
the old Hegelian “ring” is breaking up and the 
more they fight the worse they will get beaten. 
Bradley’s onslaught in the July Mind is very 
notable and welcome in this way, though it is 
hard to comprehend that even B. should have 
dared to try to pass off such a confused combina- 
tion of travesty and insolence as a criticism of 
people so well able to defend themselves as we 
are. However he will cut a very sorry figure 
when we reply in the Oct. Mind. James wrote 
me a few days ago he had mailed his reply to 
S and mine has been ready for some weeks. 
It will be a sort of philosophic Armageddon, but 
I have no doubt of the issue, and the less now that 
Bradley has failed to produce anything but child- 
ish though vicious misrepresentations. 

With regard to your question as to how far 
the evidence at present proves a future life, I 
should say — quite as far as we have any right 
to expect seeing how little trouble we have taken 
hitherto to prove it. If the Fortnightly Review 
would only publish soon the article I wrote 
on Myers more than a year ago you would 
see that I therein discuss this very question. But 
tho’ I have just revised it a little to bring it up to 
date I have not yet heard when the Editor will 
make room for it. My paper on “Dreams and 
Idealism” was to come out in the Oct. Hibbert 
Journal unless it has grown too long for that 
No. So you see I am continuing to plot against 
the peace of the reading public. ie 
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12-30-05 _ 


Davos-Dorf 


Dear Mr. ———: : J 
- Iam ashamed when I look at the date of your 


last letter and see how long it has remained un- ~ 


answered. But I cannot let the year run out 
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without thanking you for it, and congratulating 
you on the promotion to be Chief Justice (which 
we anticipated a little but of which I am glad to 
hear!) and wishing you prosperity and success 
for the new year. ted 

I am spending this vacation in the mountains 
of Switzerland as has become my habit of recent 
years, and though in fine weather (which we 
have had hitherto) one is out all day, we are 
having our first snowfall of the month today 
(which was much needed for tobogganing and 
ski-running purposes) and this gives me a wel- 
come excuse for attending to my correspondence. 

You will have perceived from the philosophic 
journals that the pragmatic controversy will not 
down, and indeed that it is only just beginning. 
I think that we are decidedly gaining ground 
especially in France (where Poincairé’s and 
Bergson’s’ books are exercising great influence) 
and America. Even in England the organized | 
humbug of the Hegelians is showing signs of 
breaking up: they are forced to make concessions 
on the purposive character of thought and the 
unreality of “pure” intellection, and if they can 
be induced to fight openly they are sure of defeat. 
But that unfortunately is not their way; they 
prefer to intrigue below the surface and to dis- 
seminate delusions as to the superior religious 
value of their doctrines. It may consequently 
take some time before their deceptions (self— 
and other—) are exposed, but I have no doubt 
about the ultimate result. I have been rather 
busy writing lectures last summer, but never- 
theless have a good many articles to appear. You 
will see some in the Jan. No. of the Hibbert 
Journal and the Quarterly Review. In the Jan. 
Mind I have only a review, but M replies 
in it to my attack in the April and July 
Nos. of 1905. I should explain that I at- 
tempted to draw him because I realized that 
F. H. Bradley neither could nor would reply to 
my article in the Oct. 1904 Mind. And from 
this point of view I have been quite successful. 


‘ Science et Hypothése (translated) and La valeur de la Science. 
Données immédiates de la conscience and Matiére et Memoire. 
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He has walked into every trap thatwas baited 
for him, and as the Editor sent me proofs of his 
art I have already been compiling a reply, which 
will I hope prove decisive of the issue M VS. 
Pragmatism. He has certainly given himself 
away completely and when he reads my rejoinder 
I fully expect him to retire from the arena like 
his master. That however will not be until the 
July No., because I want another older article to 
come out in the Apr. No. Altogether my mate- 
rial is accumulating so rapidly that I am think- 
ing of bringing out another vol. of essays Studies 
im Humanism next year. It will be more uni- 
formly dedicated to the pragmatic controversy 
and therefore slightly more technical than Hu- 
manism. But I hope it will fill up the chief gaps 
and remove the chief difficulties that remain. 
James tells me he hopes to write his metaphysic 
in connexion with the lectures he is to give at 
Paris 1906-7. It may also interest you to hear 
that Sturt (ed. of Personal Idealism) is bringing 
out a book on Oxf. Philosophy entitled Idola 
Theatri. That is the condition of affairs in our 
camp as far as I know it. 
With kind regards believe me 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) F. C. S. Schiller 
* * 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


Dear Mr. 
__. My annual letter and reply to yours of the 24 
Sept. last are both considerably overdue, a fact 


which must be set down to an unusual pressure of | 


work, caused by several unexpected circum- 
stances. I think I told you last year that I in- 
tended to bring another book out in about a year’s 
time. Well I sat down last long vacation to do it 
and see it through the press and got the first 


proofs corrected by the end of the vacation, 


thanks largely to a splendid summer which I 
spent in the Engadine (where we had taken a 
house). Then came term time and I had no 


chance of getting the index constructed or the 2nd | 


proofs read. Besides which I was appointed ex- 
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aminer for next June (which means 8 weeks 
extra work) and so found myself at the begin- 
ning of the Xmas vac. with my book to finish and 
a set of 8 new lectures to write as well as a paper 
which I had rashly promised to the Aristotelian 
Society last summer! However thanks to the ex- 
cellent winter climate of these Alpine resorts I 
have managed to get all these things done and 
need now merely await the doing of their part by 
the printers and publishers. I hope that the date 
of publication may be about the end of the month, 
but expect it will not be until the middle of Feb. 
I am calling it Studies in Humanism, and it will 
be bigger and (I think) a better book than Hu- 
manism; xvii and 492 pp. and more continuous in 
argument tho’ still in essay form. It will contain 
of course most of my recent articles, enlarged, 
and about 9 new ones and altogether will be a 
rather heavily armored cruiser, if not exactly a 
battleship. 

I dare say you will have heard about James’s 
Lowell Lectures — probably more than I have. 
But he tells me he is going to publish them, and 
we shall then have the ideal introduction to the 
new philosophy. The old Hegelian gang is get- 
ting very shaky and I rather expect those new 
books will finish them. At least I feel sure they 
have no possible reply. M it would seem 
has been silenced, like Bradley; at least he had 
not sent any reply to mine in the July Mind last 
Dec. Joachim, tho’ his is the best book ever pro- 
duced by the “Anglo-Hegelians,” is getting be- 
tween two fires, R (In the Aristotelian 
Society) and myself, and there won’t be much 
left of him when we have had our say. But he has 
done me great service by enabling me to show 
why intellectualism ends in scepticism and also 
by appealing to Plato, which is just what I have 
long wanted the opponents of Humanism to do 
in print. You will see, I think, what a splendid 
opening this gives me.... | 


25, #5 
Corpus Christi College, Oxf 

Dear Mr. ae eS 5-29-08 ane 

... I quite agree that most of the articles 


» lihee a al beeen” 
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about Pragmatism are pretty worthless tho’ they 
serve to keep the issue before the public. How- 
ever it is pretty clear that the chiefs of the other 
side know that they are beaten, (tho’ not yet how 
completely) and are seeking for a compromise. 
That I take it is the meaning of the extraordinary 
change of ground and of tone observable in Brad- 
ley’s last papers. I am replying fully in the July 
No. of Mind under the title “Is Mr. B. becoming 
a Pragmatist?” N’s Hibbert Journal art. is 
both stupid and dishonest garbling, and he will 
be briefly but severely jumped on in my reply in 
the July No. He has also foolishly laid himself 
open to the retort that I have no objection to his 
going to hell! 

James’s lectures concluded yesterday. They 
were very charming and drew very large audi- 
ences throughout; in short a great popular suc- 
cess. But just for this reason I doubt whether 
they have commended themselves to the sort of 
technical person whose principle is “What I can 
understand I despise.”’ James himself has been 
so taken up with social functions that tho’ I have 


constantly met him I have had only one good op- 


portunity of a real talk with him. 
* * #€ : 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

Dear Mr. : | 
Your optimistic forecasts were not alas destined 
to be fulfilled, and we have to mourn the loss of 
our incomparable friend, the most original genius 
America has yet produced! I had long realized 
how precarious his life was and latterly had al- 
most despaired, but it seems iniquitous that he 
should be carried away before his work was done. 
What might he not have accomplished if he had 
been spared in health as he was in spirit for an- 


other ten years! However it devolves upon us to | 


earry on his work. I hope to send you shortly a 


chester Guardian... . : 
( Seok Lew eee 2 
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- copy of an obituary which I wrote for the Man- — 


The interest which the pragmatic movement has for 
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the personalist must lie in the personalistic thought of its 
originators before it had been turned aside from its true 
aim by those who were determined at all costs to give it a 
materialistic and depersonalized character. The personal- 
istic character of original pragmatism is discoverable in 
many ways. One of these is by means of the letter written 
by James to Bowne following the appearance of the latter’s 
Harris Lectures in 1908. 


... It seems to me that you and I are now aiming 
at exactly the same end, though, owing to our 
different past, from which each retains special 
verbal habits, we often express ourselves so dif- 
ferently. It seemed to me over and over again 
that you were planting your feet identically in 
footprints which my feet were accustomed to — 
quite independently, of course, of my example, 
which was what made the coincidence so grati- 
LYING ee, 
Another is the cordial relationship that existed between 
James and the French personalist Renouvier under whom 
he studied and to whom he wrote: 


It astonishes me that you have had to wait so 
long for general recognition. . . . I am perfectly 
convinced that it is a mere affair of time, and that 
you will take your place in the general history of 
speculation as the classical and finished represen- 
tative of the tendency that was begun by Hume.’ 


The relation with another personalist, Bergson, was 
more than cordial. Professor Schiller in the article above 
mentioned,’ calls attention to the mutual relationship be- 
tween The Principles of Psychology and the Données Immeé- 
diates de la Conscience of Bergson. There is evidence that 
either of the two was willing to admit indebtedness to the 
other. The writer of this article can confirm the acknowl- 
edged relationship out of a personal conversation with 


° Quoted by Albert C. Knudson, The Philoso A P li - 
Abingdon Petietiereaian r osophy of Personalism (New York: The 
uoted from James’s Letters in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1920. ; 

F. C. S. Schiller, The Personalist, Vol. VIII, No. 2, ost 


7 
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Bergson in 1919. Describing his own philosophy, he de- 
clared his “common-sense” concept to be like that of Will- 
iam James. 

A still further test of the relationship between early 
Pragmatism and Personalism is to be found in Professor 
Schiller’s expressed dissatisfaction with James’s adoption 
of the term “Pragmatism,” which he declared to be “a bad 
name and apt to hang any dog that took it.” He urged upon 
James “Humanism” as the better term, and this is the one 
which he himself preferred for his own system. When this 
term became generally adopted by a theological group in 
America he felt it had been largely spoiled for him, and in 
his final lectures allowed the use of the term personalistic 
to describe his philosophy. He had as early as 1922, in the 
January number of Mind (p. 110) written of Humanism 
and Personalism as synonymous terms. 

Ultimately the personalistic implications which abound 
in the writings of both James and Schiller are the incontro- 
vertible proofs which speak for themselves. We believe. the 
carrying power of early Pragmatism lay in exactly the 
personalistic elements that James and Schiller sought to 
emphasize. 

All this lessens in no way the claim of Pragmatism or 
Personalism as an American movement, nor of the out- 
standing part which both James and Schiller took in~ 
strengthening it. Nevertheless it is only fair to recall that 
under such terms as “Spiritual Realism” and “Intuition- 
alism” kindred philosophies had engaged the outstanding 
but less popular thinkers of France for more than a hun- 
dred years. To these such Frenchmen as Renouvier owed 
direct inspiration. James and Schiller brought it out to a 
greater completion and a wider acceptance by the force of 
their own originality and genius. 


WILLIAM JAMES AND JOHN DEWEY 
By FORREST ORAN WIGGINS 


HEN two men are members of the same philo- 

sophical school, students of their philosophy 

manifest a tendency to minimize, even to over- 
look, differences in their views. William James and John 
Dewey have much in common. But they are not in complete 
agreement, and the differences are important. Perhaps 
their differences go back to one basic difference and stem 
from it, so that if this basic divergence is made clear, we 
can understand how the others were derived. On the other 
hand, there are advantages in beginning with a considera- 
tion of their differences with respect to particular prob- 
lems and trace them back to this basic distinction. This is 
the method we shall follow in this paper. We shall analyze 
a number of important aspects of their general philosophic 
standpoint, namely, ideas, ideals, social action and religion, 
which illustrate the divergence in question. This analysis 
should make clear what it is, fundamentally, that causes 
them to divide. Perhaps the simplest approach would be to 
take religion first. 
| I 


The religious experience is one of the most profound 
which a person can have, for it is by means of this expe- 
rience that the individual is thought to be related to his 
cosmic environment. James believes that religion is strictly 
_ a private and personal concern, the concern of the individ- 
ual with his own destiny and salvation. When we delve 
into the recesses of our own being, we come into contact 
with dimension inaccessible to and divorced from the sensi- 
ble and the understandable. Religion is a force which works 
on a man, sustaining him in his battle against an indifferent 
scientific world view. It ministers to the emotional life. 
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Having no connection with the rational, it is not an agency 
for the enrichment of the “human abode.” For Dewey, on 
the other hand, religion is social; it involves attitudes 
taken “toward every object and every proposed end or 
ideal.” The religious experience deals with foresight and 
the regulation of objects.’ Dewey does not deny the fact 
of the mystical experience; nevertheless, he does hold that 
the interpretation of that experience reveals the social 
setting and prior religious training of the individual.’ 

For James, again, religion is melioristic, and it may 
be, but not necessarily, pluralistic. It serves to sustain man 
in his battle against the hostile forces of life. Although 
James does not preach the gospel of quietism, he does state 
that religion brings peace and solace.’ The “strenuous 
mood” enjoins us to be loyal to possibilities of a better life 
and to the creation of a better self. Religion makes this 
struggle real and vital. Dewey takes an opposite attitude. 
Men have called religion the power to integrate the self, 
give perspective to the transitory and shifting. Instead of 
saying this, what we need to say is “whatever introduces 
genuine perspective is religious, not that religion is some- 
thing that introduces it.’” The ideals for which we strive 
have a natural, not a supernatural, origin; we must throw 
our thought and effort into the battle.’ - 

We shall attempt to sharpen this difference in attitude — 
toward religion by considering two particular aspects of — 
religion, viz., conversion and God. The first will give us 
the method by which we reach the supreme religious reality, 


14 Common Faith, p. 10. 

2 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 263. a 

= 4 Common Faith, p. 13. es 

‘“Religion is nothing if it be not the vital act by which the entire mind seeks to save 
itself by clinging to the principle from which it draws its life. This act is prayer... 

' the very movement itself of the soul, putting itself in a personal relation of contact 
with the mysterious power of which it feels the presence . . .”, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 464. 

A Common Faith, p. 24. 

° Experience and Nature, p. 420. 
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and the second will allow us to ascertain the nature and 
function of that reality. 

Intelligence or reason and logic acquaint us with one 
set of facts; beliefs, overbeliefs, and feelings with another. 
James holds that the second set have just as much legiti- 
macy, in their province, as the first in theirs.’ The religious 
experience testifies to the fact that through the subcon- 
scious we enter into direct, personal contact with a being 
friendly to our purpose. It is at this point that rapture, 
overbeliefs, and conversion begin; the finite joins hands 
with the infinite.” The act of conversion is redirection of 
the individual, i.e., a redirection of the person’s aims and 
energies so that they flow in new channels, acquire new 
meanings. Work is done upon our finite personalities in 
such wise that we are transformed into new men.’ In every 
case the transformation is psychological, from sin to saint- 
liness, worry to peace, damnation to salvation, affecting 
only the person immediately involved. The individual is 
worked upon by powers outside of him.” 

Dewey disagrees with James’s treatment of conversion 
on two points: in the first place he rejects the notion of 
special avenues to truth; and, in the second, he finds that 
personal religious conversion is ineffective in the transfor- 
mation of the social milieu. 

To James’s assertion that the religious experience lies 
outside the pale of scientific analysis Dewey urges caution. 
Just because some phase of personal experience has not 
been invaded by scientific methods, to assert that “it is not 


"Your whole subconscious life, your impulses, your faith, your needs, your divinations, 
have prepared the premises, of which your consciousness now feels the weight of 
the result; and something in you absolutely knows that that result must be truer than 
any logic-chopping rationalistic talk, however clever, that may contradict it.” 
Varieties, p. 73. 


8 “What more characteristically divine facts are, apart from the actual inflow of 
energy in the faith-state and the prayer-state, I know not. But the overbeliefs on 
which I am ready to make my personal venture is that they exist.” Ibid., p. 519. 

* Ibid., p. 516. 2 ee 

* “Throughout the height of it [conversion] he undoubtedly seems to himself a passive 


spectator or undergoer of an astonishing process performed upon him from above.” 
Ibid., p. 266. ; 
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subject to them, is as old as it is dangerous. . : . He is bold 
to the point of rashness who asserts that intimate personal 
experience will never come within the ken of natural knowl- 
edge.”” We must give up the notion that there are special 
avenues to truth religious in their own right. 


For were we to admit that there is but one 
method for ascertaining fact and truth — that 
conveyed by the word “scientific” in its most gen- 
eral and generous sense — no discovery in any 
branch of knowledge and inquiry could then dis- 
turb the fact that is religious.” 
Against James’s well known emphases upon personal con- 
version, Dewey holds that individual conversion does noth- 
ing in the reconstruction of the environment. It leaves the 
local scene as it previously was. We do not save the world 
by saving individual souls. 


Belief in a sudden and complete transmutation 

through conversion and in the objective efficacy 

of prayer, is too easy a way out of difficulties. It 

leaves matters in general just about as they were 

before; that is, sufficiently bad so that there is 

additional support from the idea that only super- ° 

natural aid can better them.” 

Consistent with his pragmatic position James inter- 

prets the religious hypothesis of God in terms of results. 
We believe in God, because 


A world with God in it to say the last word, may 
indeed burn up or freeze, but we then think of 
him as still mindful of the old ideals and sure to 
bring them elsewhere to fruition; so that, where 
he is, tragedy is only provisional and partial, 
shipwreck and dissolution not the absolutely 
final things.” 
God lies outside the moral order, but guarantees it; he 
reinforces our demands upon ourselves and others, war- 


rants hopes, controls the will, answers personal calls." “We 


1 4 Common Faith, p. 35. See also Logic, pp. 77-78. 
‘4 Tbid., p. 33. 

¥ Ibid., p. 47. 

1 Pragmatism, p. 106. 

1 Varieties, p. 491. 
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and God have business with each other; and in opening 
ourselves to his influence our deepest destiny is filled.’” 
We do not understand God; we use him. As an hypothesis 
he meets the demands of the everlasting ruby vaults of our 
human hearts.” 

Dewey holds that both religion and God are natural and 
social both in origin and function. He holds that the empha- 
sis upon the supernatural as an agency for the apprehen- 
sion of the ideal is rooted in an attitude which is pessimis- 
tically antagonistic toward natural means.” The actuali- 
zation of ideals is a corporate and scientific enterprise. If 
we retain the term “God,”’ we must remember that it does 
not denote a transcendental being. On the other hand, the 
term applies to the active relation between ideal and 
actual.” In Dewey’s thought there is no being outside of 
nature to serve as an incarnation of the religious idea. 
“We need no external criterion and guarantee,’” for the 
experienced values of love, friendship, knowledge and art. 
God no longer occupies a supernatural throne, but becomes 
a sign for the integrating endeavor by means of which the 
ideal is envisaged and incorporated with the actual, social 
strivings of men. 

Since James and Dewey hold divergent opinions on the 
methods of salvation, the efficacy of salvation, the value of 
religious experience, the relation of God to man, and the 
nature of God, it follows that they do not mean the same 
thing by religion. James connects ideals with a super- 
natural source; Dewey to the natural and social environ- 
ment. Since James’s approach is from the side of the 
individual and Dewey’s from the side of social action, they 
obtained incompatible results. 
 Thid., p. $17. 

” Ibid., p. 331. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 


* A Common Faith, p. 46. 
* Tbid., p. 48. . 
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II 

These same differences we shall note with regard to the 
treatment of ideals. James’s method of dealing with ideals 
is psychological. He finds their origin in the deliberative 
stage of mental activity. The mind, in this, its second 
stage, forms judgments of value as well as judgments of 
existence. These value judgments are possible, because the 
mind “out of alternative possible actuals, selects one and 
cognizes that as the ideal.”” Man not only judges the facts, 
but, on the basis of his interests or preferences, makes a 
distinction between better and worse.” Even the most pro- 
fessionally objective theoretical judgments and scientific 
theories are dictated to by the emotions.” 


In contrasting vein Dewey’s view concerning the origin 
and nature of ideals is harmonious with his views concern- 
ing the nature of the philosophic enterprise. 


An aim [ideal, end] denotes the result of any 
natural process brought to consciousness and 
made a factor in determining present observa- 
tion and choice of ways of acting. It signifies: 
that an activity has become intelligent.” 


Ends are possibilities. The possible is an imaginative pro- 
jection of the actual, but in every case a future possible 
which takes into consideration the present actual.” ‘“Asser- 
tion of an idea or of an ideal, if it be genuine, is a claim 
that it is possible to modify what exists so that it will take | 
on a form possessed by specifiable traits.”” Ideals are thus ~ 
generated imaginatively out of materials furnished by the 
natural and social environments.” 


nets 


™ “Spencer’s Definition of Mind,” Collected Essays, etc., p. 46. 

“Qn a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” Talks to Teachers, p. 229, 

* “The right conception for the philosopher depends then on his interests.” “Sentiment 
of Rationality,” Collected Essays, pp. 88-89. 

™* Democracy and Education, p. 129. 

* Ouest for Certainty, p. 239. 

* Tbid., p. 300. 

“The aims and ideals that move us are generated through imagination. But they 
are not made of imaginary stuff. They are made out of the hard stuff of the world 
of physical and social experience.” 4 Common Faith, p. 49. 
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James emphasizes the divorce between fact and signifi- 
cance, philosophy and science, means and ends. Philosophy 
thus becomes separated from the social, economic and 
political issues that trouble men; and instead of being the 
source of a point of view which will incorporate man’s ideals 
into his environment, ideals become rallying points around 
and from which the individual can draw upon his spiritual 
reserves. The assertion of an ideal is a call upon a man to 
do his utmost to assert his inner worth. Life for James is 
greater than either science or logic.” Logical judgments 
have no commerce with emotional judgments; the latter 
are founded in preference, dictated by subjective interest. 

Ideals, Dewey holds, cannot be willed into existence; we 
cannot preach ourselves into the kingdom nor reach salva- 
tion through personal striving which ignores the instru- 
mentalities of action. Fact and value, intelligence and emo- 
tion, must be conjoined.” 


If philosophers could aid in making it clear to a 
troubled humanity that ideals are continuous 
with natural events, that they but represent 
their possibilities, and that recognized possibili- 
ties form methods for a conduct which may 
realize them in fact, philosophers would enforce 
the sense of a social calling and responsibility.” 


Science, instead of intruding upon the arena of values, is a 
mode of controlling our experienced objects; and it is only 
through the methods of science that we can secure values 
and sustain them in existence. 


Since for James, ideals come from individual preference 
and interest, their worth to the individual is measured by 


* «But the inner need of believing that this world of nature is a sign of something 
more spiritual and eternal than itself is just as strong and authoritative in those. 
who feel it, as the inner need of uniform laws of causation even can be in a profes- 
sionally scientific head. “Is Life Worth Living?”, p. 55. 

*® “We are weak today in ideal matters because intelligence is divorced from aspira- 
tion. ... When philosophy shall have cooperated with the course of events and made 
clear and coherent the meaning of daily details, science and emotion will inter- 
ae ei stice and imagination will embrace.” Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
pp. 212-213. 


* Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 72. 
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their satisfactoriness to him." That an iffdividual has a 
host of interests which conflict with each other is a plain 
fact; that his interests clash with those of another is equally 
patent. In both cases the individual is to select the ideals 
which on the whole can be purchased with the least cost 
to himself and which include the largest number of persons. 
Ideals have value because they bolster us and give us cour- 
age against the hostile forces which would engulf and 
overwhelm.” 

Dewey who sees in ideals the means for the reconstruc- 
tion of the environment constantly and persistently speaks 
of ends as possibilities. They are 

foreseen consequences which arise in the course 
of activity and which are employed to give ac- 
tivity added meaning and to direct its further 
course. They are in no sense ends of action. In 
being ends of deliberation they are redirecting 
pivots in action.” 
Ends are means, means of solving present difficulties. 
Imagination is an organ of nature, “for it is the appropriate 
phase of indeterminate events moving toward eventualities 
that are now but possibilities.” Ideals are linked with 
nature; they issue out of it and return to it. 

Dewey’s thought is rooted in nature and society. Ideals 
are of and about the environment; their realization depends 
on their incorporation in it. The Individual cannot produce 
any significant changes by working on or by himself; it. 
is only through objects that values can be created and main- 
tained.” Dewey’s ideal is that of an “environment in which 


“The Moral Philosophy and the Moral Life.” The Will to Believe, p. 201. 

3 “What excites and interests the looker-on at life, what the romances and the statues 
celebrate and the grim civic monuments remind us of, is the everlasting battle of the 
powers of light with those of darkness; with heroism, reduced to its bare chance, 
yet ever and anon snatching victory from the jaws of death.” What Makes Life 
Significant?”, On Some of Life's Ideals, p. 57. 

% Human Nature and Conduct, p. 225. 


™ Experience and Nature, p. 62. Be 
% “As the developing growth of an individual from embryo to maturity is the result 
of interaction of organism with surroundings, so culture is the product not of efforts 


of men put forth in a void or just upon themselves, but of prolonged and cumulative 
interaction with environment.” Art as Experience, p. 28. . ee ; 
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all things conspire to the perfecting and sustaining of the 
values occasionally and partially experienced.’”” Whereas 
James teaches individual, spiritual attainment of inner 
peace and strength, Dewey teaches that the spiritual and 
material are fused, that man needs nature and culture as 
in truth they need him. 


III 


For philosophy one of the most crucial relations between 
the individual and his world is that involved in knowing. 
With regard to James’s and Dewey’s position relative to 
ideas we shall consider, first, the origin of ideas, and, 
second, their function. 

The starting point for James is physiological and psy- 
chological. He finds that the organism is not merely a 
receiving and sending mechanism for the transmission of 
nerve impulses. In the temporal interval between these 
impulses, the mind, through its active interest, selects and 
arranges the crude data of sensation.“ This stage James 
terms the deliberative. As a physiological organism the 
individual is the locus of nerve impulses. However, the 
needs, wants, interests, and intentions of the agent are as 
important as the data themselves. Through the act of 
attention the causal chain between events is broken, and 
the teleological factor, a purely human contribution is 
introduced by an act of the will.“ Since ideas and meanings 
are bits of subjective experience, they are individual in 
character. _ : 

James believes in a world of natural objects whose 
character and order are foreign to and independent of the 
set of apprehension. In the knowing relation mind enters 
to give value to the interactions among events. Hence ideas . 


* Thid. 


” “The world’s contents are given to us in an order so foreign to our subjective inter- 
ests that we can hardly by an effort of the imagination Picture to ourselves. what it 
is like,” “Reflex Action and Theism,” Will to Believe, , 118. 

* Talks to phe gti Chap. XV. ane 
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are subjective interpretations of the given’ His concern 
is not, what does the object mean, but what meaning does 
the agent give to the object? The re-arrangement of the 
data is mental, consisting of a harmonious and satisfactory 
manipulation of perceptions. 

Dewey’s disagreement with this method of approach is 
deep-going and significantly profound. In the first place 
ideas are not psychological or subjective.” They do not 
designate something mental as opposed to something physi- 
eal. Thinking in the view of James takes place in mind. 
Dewey states that thinking signifies directed activity. “It 
[thought] is a mode of directed overt action. Ideas are 
anticipatory plans and designs which take effect in con- 
crete reconstruction of antecedent conditions of existence.’ 

Dewey holds that knowledge arises in troubled situa- 
tions. In order to clear up the troubles which beset men, 
it is necessary to reconstruct the conditions which occa- 
sioned these troubles.“ 


Only if the one who engaged in knowing be out- 
side of nature and behold it from some external - 
locus can it be denied that knowing is an act 
which modifies what previously existed, and that 
its worth consists in the consequences of the 
modification.” 


Things in the physical and social world are at war with one 
another to such an extent that they are disruptive of expe- 
rience. The present experience is partial and incomplete. 
Thinking is a re-definition and re-arrangement of the ten- 
sional parts.” 

Ideas are plans, hypotheses. “Now an idea or concep- 
tion is a claim or injunction or plan to act in a certain way 
as the way to arrive at the clearing up of a specific situa- 


® Ouest for Certainty, pp. 166-167. 

” Ibid. a san 
“ Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 73. 

* Quest for Certainty, p. 245. ° 

* Studies in Logical Theory, p. 39. 
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tion.” If James stressed the ambulatory character of 
ideas, their capacity to lead to objects, Dewey believes that 
ideas are instrumental and functional in that they allow 
man to foresee, measure, and control the changes taking 
place among events. Man is continuous with nature; man 
can become a participant, in a very humanistic sense, when 
he acts to control the interactions among events.” 

Dewey holds that ideas as sense qualities are not known; 
they set inquiry going. To have an idea is to foresee what 
actions bring what consequences. We referred above to 
the statement of James that in the deliberative stage of 
mental activity the causal chain is broken. In contrast 
to this, Dewey asserts that there is no essential difference 
between what goes on “in mind” and what goes on “‘outside 
of mind.” 


In knowledge, causes become means and effects 
become consequences, and thereby have mean- 
ings. The known object is an antecedent object 
as that is intentionally rearranged and redis- 
posed, an eventual object whose value is tested 
by the reconstruction it effects.” 


Since there is no separation of man and the environ- 
ment, there is no separation of mind from the environ- 
ment. 


The biological point of view commits us to the 
conviction that mind, whatever else it may be, is 
at least an organ of service for the control of the 
environment in relation to the ends of the life 
process. 


Mind is natural and social in origin and function; the mind 
“that appears in individuals is not as such individual 
Diund: = 

The fundamental divergence between James and Dewey 


“ Thid., 114. 
ae thinking signifies directed activity, doing something which varies the conditions 
under which objects are observed and directly had by instituting new arrangements 
among them,” Quest for Certainty, p. 123. 
* Ibid., p. 296. ae 
“ Philosophy and Civilization, p. 175. 
“ Experience and Nature, p. 219. 
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may be summarized by stating that James holds that mind 
is the locus of ideas, and that ideas lead to objects. Dewey, 
who is imbued with the experimental method of knowing, 
believes that ideas are signs, hypotheses, plans, for the 
reconstruction of the environment. In the view of James, 
the individual is trying to integrate a self of conflicting 
elements. The conflict may be caused by external circum- 
stances, but the problem of reconstruction is a personal one. 
In the view of Dewey the individual is trying to clear up 
the difficulties of the experienced situation.” 


IV 

Philosophy is intimately related to social life, and if it 
be more than a game played by persons adept in dialectics, 
it must come to grips with social problems. For both James 
and Dewey philosophy is a serious, vital matter, not a 
game. At this place we wish to indicate briefly, first, their 
general position with reference to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society; second, their general method of solving 
social problems; and, third, the application of their general 
point of view and method to one specific social problem, 
viz., the labor problem. 

James teaches that great men bring about a rearrange- 
ment of pre-existing social relation. Changes in society 
are due to the occurrence of great individuals whom he 
regards as mutations from the general human stock. Insti- 
tutions are secondary and derivative; individuals are the 
dynamic factors in social change. Institutions are but 
reflections of the efforts which men have made as they 
strive towards perfection and truth. The history of the 
world is the biography of outstanding men.” When it denies 
the decisive importance of individual initiative and choice 
“eae ca er 


8 Al] our arts and sciences and institutions are but so many quests of perfection on 
a pat of men... . “The College-Bred,” Memoires and Studies, p. 313. 
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and effort, the evolutionary view of history is false.” The 
individual has a vote to cast, and, if he be important enough, 
the way he casts it may determine the fate of nations and 
empires. 

Independence of character and judgment, the power to 
resist the influences of organizations and institutions, the 
ability to stand on their own feet — these are the qualities 
of great men James lauds.” In speaking in the memory of 
his friend Davidson he says: | 


The memory of Davidson will always strengthen 
my faith in personal freedom and its sponta- 
neities, and make me less unqualifiedly respect- 
ful-than ever of “Civilization” . .. Surely the 
individual, the person in the singular number, 
is the more fundamental phenomenon, the social 
institution, of whatever grade, is but secondary 
and ministerial.” 
Dewey’s position is quite different from James’s; his 


thought is positively social. Independence of character is 
a laudable trait, but like any other attitude, it is the result 
of an attitude toward. ‘The human being is an individual 
because of and in relation to others.”” Dewey sees that any 
discussion of the individual which leaves out of the ques- 
tion the arena of his action is falsely one-sided. It is in 
connections with our fellows, not in distinctness and isola- 
tion from them, that we find the opportunities and instru- 
mentalities for action. ‘All the actions of an individual 
bear the stamp of his community as assuredly as does the 
language he speaks.””” . 

Dewey emphasizes the continuity and interaction of the 
individual with his social environment. “To view institu- 
tions as enemies of freedom and all conventions as slaveries, 


= “Great Men and Their Environment,” Will to Believe, p. 245. 

= “He [Thomas Davidson] led his own life absolutely, in whatever company he found 
himself, and the intense individualism which he taught by word and deed, is the 
lesson which our generation is perhaps most in need,” “Thomas Davidson,” Memo- 
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is to deny the only means by which positive freedom in 
action can be secured.” Whereas James sets the individ- 
ual over against the institution, Dewey holds that, since 
the institutions provide the arena of action, it is its very 
embodiment which makes thought effective. The divorce 
between man and the institutions that embody his pur- 
poses “reflects precisely a separation of moral activity 
from nature and the public life of men.” Dewey stressed 
institutions, but he denies neither the role of the individual 
nor his importance.” Although the individual alone can 
think and plan, his thought can become effective only when 
it is tied up with and implemented through institutions. 
And if our goal is the enhancing of the value of personality, 
it is well to keep in mind that, “It can be built up only as 
a world of related objects is constructed.”” We may say 
that James wants freedom from institutions, while Dewey 
finds that freedom is attained and secured only in insti- 
tutions. 


Let us now apply their method and general point of 
view to one specific problem, the relation between capital 
and labor. Both men are keenly alive to the fact that some-— 
thing is wrong. James’s first consideration is first and 
foremost the intrinsic value of individual personality. The 
laborer may be performing back-breaking tasks, but that 
is not of final importance. “A man might in truth live like 
an unskilled laborer, and do the work of one, and yet count - 
as one of ‘the noblest of God’s creatures’.”” For, after all, 
that which differentiates one man from another is the pres- 


°6 Thid., p. 166. 

7 Thid., p. 9. 

% “The only guarantee of impartial, disinterested inquiry is the social sensitiveness of 
the inquirer to the needs and problems of those with whom he is associated,” Recon- 
struction in Philosophy, pp. 147-148. “Pragmatism and instrumental experimentalism 
bring into prominence the importance of the individual. It is he who is the carrier of 
creative thought, the author of action, and its application.” “The Development of 
American Pragmatism.” Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Studies in the History 

_ of Ideas, Vol. II,-p. 375. . 

Experience and Education, p. 43. Se a oe . 

“What Makes a Life Significant?”, On Some of Life’s Ideals, p. 77. 
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ence of and obedience of an inner ideal. The external con- 
dition is “mere trapping and decoration of the surface- 
show.” 

Labor troubles arise because men are blind to the view- 
points of each other. “The unhealthiness consists solely in 
the fact that one-half of our fellow-countrymen remain 
entirely blind to the internal significance of the lives of the 
other half.’’” The laborer sees the capitalist as the personi- 
fication of a pocketbook or a bank account. The employer 
grows sentimental over the laborer. ‘Each, in short, ig- 
nores the fact that happiness and unhappiness are a vital 
mystery; each pins them absolutely on some ridiculous 
feature of the external situation; and everybody remains ~ 
outside of everybody else’s sight.”” Whatever arrange- 
ments society makes in the distribution of wealth will make 
no “genuine vital difference” in the lives of persons. James 
proposes that we see all the petty struggles sub specie 
aeternitatis; men should grow tolerant of one another, show 
good humor and exhibit good will. 

Dewey acknowledges that the labor question is one 
which involves far more than a mere redistribution of 
goods — as important as that is. The question which con- 
fronts the western world today turns on the capacity of an 
industrial civilization to express the purposes of all who 
take part in it.” Under the present organization of industry 
the worker becomes a “hand,” meaning that his mind is left 
in the checkroom to be picked up again when he leaves the 
factory. “The philosopher’s idea of a complete separation 
of mind and body is realized in thousands of industrial 


* Tbid., p. 65. 

@ Ibid., p. 89; italics not in original. 

8 Ibid. p. 90. 

* “Thus the question of the integration of mind-body in action is the most practical of 
all questions we can ask of our civilization. It is not just a speculative question; it is 
a demand: a demand that the labor of multitudes now too predominately physical in 
character be inspired by purpose and emotion and informed by knowledge and 
understanding,” Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 304-305. 
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workers, and the result is a depressed body “and an empty 
and distorted mind.’ 

The labor element of our nation, though highly organ- 
ized, is organized from the outside and in the interest of 
those who control it. Those who work have too little to say 
in the formulation of plans. Labor is organized, but it gives 
no semblance of order, for order proceeds from the inside 
and from the very nature of the work to be performed. 
Where there is order experience grows, and life is enriched. 
Art, with its three phases of plan, action, and consumma- 
tion, has long provided the model for all work.” The means, 
then, by which labor can become an integral experience 
does not reside in any psychological change on the part 
of individuals who take part in work. It involves a change 
in the organization of industry itself, and a replacement 
of the ideas of private gain and private property by that of 
public purpose. Our culture is a reflection of a society 
which sets a high standard on pecuniary success.” The 
industrial life must be integrated within the larger expe- 
rience which is life. - 


V, 


Whatever else may or may not be important about a 
man’s life, the date and place of his birth and death are 
sometimes most salient features. From this material we 
can learn something of the intellectual, social political, and ~ 
scientific influences which helped in the formation of his 
views. For our present purpose it is of great relevance to 
understand that William James was imbued with the scien- 
tific doctrines of the middle 19th century, while John 
Dewey was predominantly influenced by the biological 
sciences of the late 19th century. The world of which 
James was thinking and writing was a world of material 
% Individualism Old and New, p. 132. 


% Art as Experience, pp. 80-81; 343-344. 
Individualism Old and New, p. 136. 
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atoms, pulled and pushed by forces — forces indifferent to 
or hostile to individual, human aspirations. To this world 
the individual had to make his personal adjustment. It is 
for this reason, among others, that his philosophy weaves 
such a personalistic and individualistic cloth. For weal or 
woe, modern science has extended greatly the number of 
environments in which the individual must live if he live 
significantly. Dewey finds that while those worlds are 
beyond the immediate control of the single individual, he 
can cope with them if he joins with others in a corporate 
enterprise. 

James found both German idealism, as it passed 
through England and thence to America, and scientific 
absolutism of the Spencerian type equally unsatisfactory. 
Both presented a philosophy too uncongenial to human 
hopes and aspirations. But since the attributes of hope 
and love and striving and effort were ruled out of the exter- 
nal environment of the individual by means of science, 
James had to put them in the internal environment. Man 
— the inner, individual man — is still, for James, captain 
of his soul, master of his ultimate fate. 

Against this view, as well as against superficially dif- 
fering views, Dewey’s reconstruction had to be profound 
and extensive. His task has been that of re-uniting and 
re-orienting man theoretically to an environment from 
which factually he had never been sundered. Since man is 
continuous with and in interaction with his environment, 
the extent and nature of this interaction provides the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophic reflection. In the process of 
interaction with the natural and social environment the 
individual provides one pole, one manifestation of nature; 
the other consists of objects. It is ultimately their order, 
as it has been modified through the human enterprise to 
satisfy human purposes, that determines man’s destiny. 


WILLIAM JAMES AS A MAN OF LETTERS 
By WILLIAM S. AMENT 


N the Indian summer of New England, genteel litera- 
| ture flowed from the pens of Howells, Aldrich, and 
Warner. ‘“Belles-lettres” it was called, and the New 
English Dictionary defines is as “polite or elegant litera- 
ture... humanities... now applied somewhat vaguely. .. .” 
But in the thought and varied writings of William James 
there was nothing autumnal, nothing belletristic. On the 
contrary James was not interested in the politeness or 
elegance (as such) of literature. Neither was he com- 
mitted to a retrospect of conventional “humanities” as the 
chief source of culture. Man — his mind, his energies, his 
religious experiences, his unknown powers — and every- 
thing about him and around him that is significant, vital, 
and above all real, —these are the subjects that made 
William James such a stimulating correspondent and essay- 
ist and lifted his work well above the level of mere ‘‘belles- 
lettres.” 

As a man of letters, then, James saw everything “as 
bright as in Creation’s hour.’’ No Hamlet, he did not find 
“the uses of this world” to be “‘weary, stale, flat and un- 
profitable.” After forty years his miscellaneous essays are 
as refreshing and stimulating as they were when delivered 
or published. Indeed, no collection of contemporary articles 
throws more light on basic problems of human morale in 
peace, war and catastrophe than do “On Some Mental 
Effects of the Earthquake,” “The Energies of Men,” ‘‘The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” and “Remarks at the Peace 
Banquet.” eu 

A pacifist, James had no illusions. He understood the 
belligerence of human nature and the softening of fiber 
in times of peace: 
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The plain truth is that people want war. 
They want it anyhow; for itself, and apart from 
each and every possible consequence. It is the 
final bouquet of life’s fireworks. The born sol- 
diers want it hot and actual. The non-combatants 
want it in the background, and always as an open 
possibility, to feed imagination on and keep ex- 
citement going. Its clerical and historical de- 
fenders fool themselves when they talk as they 
do about it. What moves them is not the bless- 
ings it has won for us, but a vague religious exal- 
tation. War is human nature at its uttermost. 
It is a sacrament. Society would rot without the 
mystical blood-payment. 

We do ill, I think, therefore, to talk much of 
universal peace or of a general disarmament. We 
must go in for preventive medicine, not for radi- 
caleurc.=.. 

But organize in every conceivable way the 
practical machinery for making each successive 
chance of war abortive.’ 


The influences which moulded the thought of William 
James are excellently summarized by Professor Perry in 
The Thought and Character of William James: The earliest 
influences were 


the religious experience of his father, the human- 
istic interests implanted by literature and art, 
and the scientific training that entered into his 
early education and early career as a teacher. 
From his father’s religion . . . James took 
the content and rejected the form . . . he started 
with religion as a datum and held to it until he 
might justify it for himself. In literature he 
found similar data. Goethe, Browning, Words- 
worth, Emerson, and Carlyle, all contained a 
strain of metaphysics allied to the idealistic 
school of Kant. But James took the poetic or 
moral insight, and let the metaphysics go. Like 
his father, they were exemplars of faith, and not 
oracles of reason. Similarly, all of James’s 
broader cultural interests — not only his wide 


is ee ess Memories and Studies, 1911. “Remarks at the Peace Banquet,” 
p. 304-5, 
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acquaintance with German, French, and English 
literature, but his feeling for art and for nature, 
his profound sympathy for human life in all its 
manifestations, his keen discrimination of na- 
tional traits, his multiple and cosmopolitan 
human contacts, and his absorption in the politi- 
cal events of his time—gave “body” to his 
thought, and accentuated his distaste for blood- 
less abstractions as well as for all intellectual 
negations. Life and reality were for James too 
warm, too rich and colorful in detail, to be 
brought easily within the limits of any formal 
system.” 


The vigor of his expression was partially inherited. 
His father’s books were written in a style which “to its 
great dignity of cadence and full and homely vocabulary, 
united a sort of inward palpitating human quality, gra- 
cious and tender, precise, fierce, scornful, humorous by 
turns, recalling the rich vascular temperament of the old 
English masters rather than that of an American of to- 
day.’”” But James was no imitator; he adjusted matter 
and tone to meet the minds of his correspondents, readers, 
and hearers. In his philosophic and scientific passages he 
avoided the involutions of German speculation and the 
intricacies of scientific terminology. “I have,” he said, “‘to 
forge every sentence in the teeth of irreducible and stub- 
born facts. It is like walking through the densest brush- 
wood.’”” He did indeed march through the jungle of verbi- - 

age, and at the crossing of trails he put up legible signs, — 
| phrases or sentences, which direct the passer-by and stir 
him to awareness of his predicament or aid him to master 
it: “Seize the first possible opportunity to act on every 
resolution you make;” a college education should “help 
you to know a good man when you see him;” “The Religion 
of Healthy-Mindedness.”” But style and adequate subject- 
‘pany Though and Character of William James, 1937. p. 467. 


® Letters of William James, 1920. p. 10. 
‘Letters of William James, 1920. v. I, p. 225. 
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matter are not enough. There must be a tertium quid, a 
certain Grace in the theological sense as well as in the aes- 
thetic. No one has phrased this quality better than James 
himself: “What Henry IV’s soldiers followed was his 
white plume: and that imponderable superfluity, grace, in 
some shape, seems one factor without which no awakening 
of men’s sympathies on a large scale can take place.” 
While James became a master of style as a vehicle of 

ideas, his many talents stand out strikingly in his letters. 
For vitality, variety and vivid phrasing his correspon- 
dence has a high place among American collections. A 
few sentences picked out from his son’s edition of his letters 
will illustrate his diverse interests and qualities. 

- The very young scientist discovers a social phenomenon 
and exhibits a trace of humor: 


Dedicated to Miss Kitty... 

The following curious facts were discovered 
by the Chemist James in some of his recent inves- 
tigations: 

At Pensacola, Fla., there is a navy yard, 
and consequently many officers of the U.S.A. 

In Pensacola there is a larger proportional 
number of old maids than in any city of the 
Union.’ 

The New Englander describes a Berlin repast: 


The great, thick remarks, all about house- 
keeping and domestic economy of some sort or 
other; the jokes; the masses of eatables, from 
the awful swine soup (tasting of nothing I could 
think of but the perspiration of the animal and 
which the terrible mother forced me to gulp down 
...), through the sausages, (liver sausages, blood 
sausages, and more), to the beer and wine; then 
the masses of odoriferous cheese, which I refused. 
I then heard, oh horrors! ... an order given for 
some more sausages to be brought to me in- 
stead...” : 

* Atlantic Monthly, 1872. vol. 30, p. 624. — 


“Letters of William James, 1920. v. I, p. 42. 
*Ibid., p. 136, 
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The philosopher lets in fresh air: 


Philosophic study means the possession of 
mental perspective. Touchstone’s question, “Hast 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd?’ will never 
cease to be one of the tests of a well-born nature. 

It says, Is there space and air in your mind, — 
or must your companions gasp for breath when- 
ever they talk with you?’ 

The “crass pluralist” decries “pessimistic platonism” : 


The great event in my life recently has been 
the reading of Santayana’s book. Although I ab- 
solutely reject the platonism of it, I have literally 
squealed with delight at the imperturbable per- 
fection with which the position is laid down on 
page after page; and grunted with delight at 
such a thickening up of our Harvard atmos- 
phere.... 

I now understand Santayana, the man. I 
never understood him before. But what a per- 
fection of rottenness in a philosophy! I don’t 
think I ever knew the anti-realistic view to be 
propounded with so impudently superior an air. 
It is refreshing to see a representative of mori- 
bund Latinity rise up and administer such re-_ 
proof to us barbarians in the hour of our tri- 
umph. ... Bah! Give me Walt Whitman and 
Browning ten times over, much as the perverse 
ugliness of the latter at times irritates me, and 
intensely as I have enjoyed Santayana’s attack. 
The barbarians are in the line of mental growth, 
and those who do insist that the ideal and the 
real are dynamically continuous are those by 
whom the world is to be saved. But I’m neverthe- 
less delighted that the other view, always exist- 
ing in the world, should at last have found so 
splendidly impertinent an expression among our- 
selves." 

As a critic William James can here be presented only 


in relation to his brother, Henry. Each had a deep affec- 
‘tion and respect for the other. But in temperament and 
taste, in types of character and the methods of presentation 


® Ibid., p. 190. 
* Letters of William James, 1920. v. 2, p. 122-123. 
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which each preferred, the brothers were direct opposites. 
William admitted the great delight which Henry’s pieces 
gave him “by their insight into being, and their insight 
into the shades of being, and their exquisite diction and 
sense of beauty.’ But he protested against Henry’s use of 
French phrases which suggested “something cold, thin- 
blooded and priggish suddenly popping in and freezing the 
genial current.’” 

William liked direct attack; Henry, subtle suggestion. 
The one enjoyed the vividness of first impressions, the other 
the atmosphere of imagined nuances. The philosopher 
focused on vital subject matter; the novelist on aesthetic 
method. The activist liked human nature and couldn’t 
breathe without contact with lives of other people — “‘vig- 
orous ones I mean.” The aesthetic portrayed such over- 
refined types that there seemed to William a certain “want 
of blood” in his stories. 

Finally in letters dated in the autumn of 1905 William 
had to repeat his aversion to “the method of interminable 
elaboration of suggestive reference,” and Henry to deplore 
things for which his brother had expressed admiration and 
which he “would sooner descend to a dishonored grave 
than have written.” 

If William James failed to influence literature through 
his brother, he must have influenced young writers by the 
vigor of his thought and the clarity of his style. Such 
influences, however, are difficult to trace. Perhaps he left 
no literary descendants. But he did leave one legacy —a 
phrase and a concept which distinguish what is perhaps 
the most characteristic tendency of recent literature. 
In Principles of Psychology (1890), James described 
the ever continuous but incessantly shifting current of 


Bie tL Thought and Character of William James, 1937. v. I, p. 331. 
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awareness: “Let us call it the stream of thought, of con- 
sciousness, or of subjective life.” Thus originated the 
term “stream of consciousness,”’ which indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of many a modern novel, and “the stream-of- 
consciousness method,” which is the novelist’s technique of 
reporting the words, images and feelings which arise to 
the surface of the stream. The French have a better name 
for the method — la monologue intérieur. 

While William James was popularizing the concept of 
consciousness as a stream, Henry was reporting the broken 
and transitory thoughts of his more sensitive characters. 
A passage in the preliminary notes for The Ivory Tower 
exactly depicts the hero’s stream of awareness which Henry 
James intends to indicate in his “third manner’’: 


He sees her there, seeing at the same time 
that it’s as near as she yet gets; as near perhaps 
even — for this splendid apprehension sort of 
begins to take place in him — as she’s going to 
allow herself to get; and after the first chill of 
it, shock of it, pain of it (because I want him to . 
be at the point at which he has that) fades a 
little away for him, he emerging or shaking him- 
self out of it, the beautiful way in which it falls 
into the general ironic apprehension, imagina- 
tion, appropriation, of the Whole, becomes for 
him the fact about it.” 


But it was Edouard Dujardin who first wrote a nov-. 
elette, Les Lauriers sont coupés (1887), entirely in the new 
technique. In 1901 James Joyce came across this tale and 
undoubtedly was influenced by the author’s attempt to 
record the stream of consciousness. The visit of Freud and 
Jung to America in 1909 turned the attention of the intel- 
lectuals not so much to the stream of consciousness as to 
the stream of the sub-consciousness — an inevitable exten- 
tion of James’s idea, regardless of influence, if any. 


% James, Henry, Ivory Tower, 1917. p. 316. 
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In the reaction against the moralistic element in Victo- 
rian literature, the interpreters of sub-consciousness en- 
tirely ignored ethics. Sufficient was it for them to report 
the drift of evanescent thoughts and feelings, even if the 
continuing flow led to sluggish streams cloacal. But there 
must be some bottom to the murky depths of nocturnal 
revery, some end to the possible involutions of association 
and wordplay. Appropriately enough Joyce was the author 
who reduced the interior monologue to almost complete 
incomprehensibility, and his Finnigan’s Wake (1940), 
was the book which closed this particular cycle of psycho- 
literary experiment. 

William James’s interest in the stream of consciousness 
was concerned, however, not with the fading “transitory 
parts” of the stream, but with the focus of “the substantive 
part”... “for the important thing about a train of thought 
is its conclusion.” In the fact of a world crisis, will a soft- 
ened “intelligentsia” solace themselves with aimless rev- 
eries and with books primarily concerned with transitory 
moods, or will they brace themselves with such a Jamesian 
maxim as “Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day?” A stream can be used 
for a nap in a tethered canoe or for a boat race. Certainly 
the study of the stream of consciousness can have other 
ends than relaxation in the face of incomprehensibility. 

If this concept of the stream of consciousness can sym- 
bolize a fifty-year exploration into one phase of psychic 
life, how many other seminal ideas and phrases coined by 
William James, the man of letters, may still be at work 
in the world? Perhaps the impetus of his The Moral 
Equivalent for War may yet bring a partial solution of the 
impasse in international relations. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


A voice has spoken, and one must wait for the consequences! 
This pertains appropriately to the deliverance of William Ernest 
Hocking in Fortune, February, 1942, in an article entitled “What 
Man Can Make of Man.” Here Professor Hocking plays the role 
of prophet. This statement is not to be taken in a cheap sense of 
clairvoyance, but as meaning one who speaks forth, and one may 
add correctly, from God. 


No statement of comparable limits is known to the writer 
which reviews, analyzes and points the way for the future more 
sanely and convincingly than is found here. Professor Hocking 
interprets history. We now stand between two epochs. The 
passing one has lasted four hundred years and is characterized 
by Modernity. Minds polished and made subtle by Medieval lore 
have inherited the modern age which from Galileo on “has been 
preoccupied with time and movement” (92). Flux is king, 

and we are gorged with the glory of the endless on-going 

of the world ... [But now] we fear that the “acids of 

modernity” may have turned the vessel of modernity 

into a sieve (92). 

Modernity, also, has distorted the nature of freedom. What 
freedom is has been eclipsed by what freedom can do. Obsession 
with privilege has supplanted conviction which characterized the 
men who ushered in the Modern era. 


Permanences which could breed principle . . . have been 
well exploded ... by a brilliant era of free speculation 
masquerading as sober scientific truth. . .. One fruit of - 


this era has been the genial dismissal of “principle” from 

the enlightened vocabulary (140). 

Again, modern man is deprived of “confidence in knowledge 
and in the cumulative character of human insight” (92). Science 
requires open-mindedness, hence “the established” is seen to be a 
myth” (92). Experiment is the rule, but experiment intends to 
establish something. 

If nothing can be established, the enthusiasm for experi- 

ment was illusory, and the heart is out of the scientific — 

method (92). 
Truth, therefore, becomes pragmatic, “a prescription meeting a 
specific quandary” (93). 

- Our pragmatic discovery has limbered a static world of 
truth. . . . But it has the inconvenience that if nothing 
stays gained, nothing can be built on. If progress has 

~ brought us to pragmatism, it has brought us to the device 
which puts an end to progress (93). 

Once more, the logical product of Modernity is the psychia- 


trist. This is explained by the fact that the awareness of the soul, 
although not in fact the soul itself, has been dismissed from the 
universe. But this act was not suspected until the soul became 
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sick. It was then that its presence reasserted itself. Moreover it 
sought succor and psychiatry responded by prescribing merely 


x Seana may well demand to know, therefore, what is to be the 
nature of the new age that awaits us. Notwithstanding the short- 
comings of science, Professor Hocking will not turn his back upon 
it. In the future man must discern between the outworn and the 
eternal, and one aspect of what is eternal is truth. The spirit of 
science exemplifies truth: “what one finds, not what one wants 
to find” (136). Therefore it is incorrect to contemplate choice 
between science and value, modern psychology and the soul, social 
good and the metaphysical roots of natural rights: 

We choose both. We cannot have both in any of these 

cases, without some hard thinking, for the supposed 

antitheses are plausible. They are none the less false; and 

it is they that are cracking human nature asunder (147). 

The new age must have, not a “healing fiction,” but a “healing 
fact.”” Myths of illusion must give way to permanence which 
belongs to the permanent will of man, based upon a literal, con- 
crete truth. 

This truth must be something as simple, and as easily 

overlooked, as one’s own existence. It is the truth that the 

world, like the human self, has its own unity in a living 

purpose; it is the truth of the existence of God (147). 

A conception of such a unity has characterized all civilizations. 
The Buddha nature, Tao, the Spark of God, union with the Divine 
symbolize the nature of this unity. And what man is in the future 
will depend upon “having a point of certitude and having no certi- 
tude at all” (47). With unity and certitude alone the soul can 
recover its bearings and its respiration. 

And with that, our flagging liberalisms, democracies, free- 

doms can receive their virility. Those who today hold 

them in contempt have given reasons for their judgment 
which, if we are honest, we shall recognize as having 
force. But we shall not on that account reject our democ- 
racy; for these critics have completely failed to see the 
pane ee reality on which a democracy can be founded 

The permanent foundation of democracy cannot be merely 
psychological or biological human creatures. These are included, 
of course, but something more is essential; not only what is but 
also what ought to be. The bond of equality and fraternity is to 
be found, not in scientific measurements, but in common devotion 
to a goal which is beyond them all. 

The new conscience is finding its courage, because man’s 

soul is recovering the sight of both its eyes! It is taking 

the scientific conscience into the house, not as a master 

but as a partner (147). Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Ww 
“Tabernacles of the Most High’’ 


The Hebrew Psalmist indicated a nostalgia for rivers that could 
scarcely have sprung in any land less desert-like, where rivers were 
few and their presence so necessary to life. To such a poet the 
place of flowing rivers was the “place of the tabernacles of the 
Most High.” 


Who that has come to love the presence and speech of little 
rivers has not gained some inkling of the passion and truth that 
lie behind these words? The deep diapason of the woods is not a 
matter of the winds alone, the branches form the Stradivarius 
which makes possible the music stirred by an unseen hand. But 
back of the branches are the roots that make them possible. These 
and the vaulting leaves that obstruct the sky are fed from the 
unfailing waters. Blue-jay and Tanager, Wren and Grosbeak, the 
whole family of song, including the ablest musician of them all, 
the Water Ousel who courtesies before me from rock to rock, all 
these are in a deep sense the gift of the waters. , 


Thus the appreciative loiterer in these wilds finds the whole 
cosmic order spread before him as in miniature. The rushing 
waters bear away his cares and lead him to a soothing indolence. 
Hastening to the sea they leave within his mind no sense of haste 
but only an impenetrable quietude and peace. His bivouac upon 


the grassy bank is luminous with an inner light such as “never — 


was on sea or land.” A deeper consciousness of his own true rela- 
tions to sun and air and living things and human associates and 
God sweeps over him with new and forceful meanings. 


Who shall truly say that for the moment he has not dwelt in 


the “Tabernacles of the Most High’? 
R. T. F, 
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Philosophy for All Men. 
LANDMARKS FOR BEGINNERS IN 

PHILOSOPHY. By Edman & Schnet- 

der. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 

Pp. x, 1008. $3.00. 

Any selection of original texts 
for the purpose of illustrating 
the history of philosophy is 
bound to arouse disappointment 
and invite criticism. Professor 
Edman and Professor Schnei- 
der, however, cannot be justly 
accused on this score. They have 
not advertised their book as a 
companion to historical study. 
They have simply selected what 
they consider important docu- 
ments, and in some cases sub- 
jected these documents to fur- 
ther selection. And here again, 
they would not pretend to have 
made a complete selection, or 
the best of all possible selections. 
They have collected a number 
of “landmarks,” with which they 
feel and feel quite rightly, that 
all students of the history of 
philosophy should be familiar- 
ized, even in a beginner’s course. 


In this collection they have 
certainly included nothing that 
should not be included. Whether 
they have omitted matter that 
it would have been better to in- 
clude is a question that we may 
perhaps mark with an interroga- 
tion point. Personally, I regret 
the absence of Spinoza and Leib- 
niz from their list, but that is 
merely a personal regret. As it 
stands the book contains the 
Protagoras and Symposium of 
Plato, selections from the Phy- 
sics and the Nichomachean Eth- 
ics of Aristotle, Selections from. 
St. Augustine’s E'nchiridion and 
City of God, and from St. Thom- 
as Aquinas’s Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Modern philosophy is 
represented by Hobbes (selec- 
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tions from the Elements of Phil- 
osophy and the Leviathan), Ber- 
keley (selections from Of the 
Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge), Hume (selections from 
The Enquiries Concerning Hu- 
man Understanding and The 
Principles of Morals). Kant’s 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Morals and He- 
gel’s Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of History are given entire, 
as are essays I and II of Nietz- 
sche’s The Genealogy of Morals, 
and Chapter I of Bergson’s Two 
Sources of Morality and Reli- 
gion. There are also selec- 
tions from Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Will and Idea, and 
parts of James’s The Sentiment 
of Rationality, Reflex Action and 
Theism, and Pragmatism. Each 
“landmark” is preceded by a 
short account of the philosopher 
in question. 

The book brings together in 
handy form a lot of valuable ma- 
terial, and should prove most 
useful to everyone interested in 


philosophy. 
B. A. G. Fuller. 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
the late Seymour G. Martin, G. H. 
Clark, Francis P. Clarke, and Chester 
T. Ruddick. F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York. Pp. xi, 546. $3.25. ; 
This history of philosophy, 

begun by the late Dr. Martin, 

and completed by the other con- 
tributors along lines suggested 
by him, is a succinct and inter- 
esting account of the develop- 
ment of European philosophy 
from its beginnings through 

Kant. It is a competent, lucid, 

and singularly objective and 

“disinterested” treatment of the 

field. The reader is given no 

clues as to the philosophic opin- 
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ions held by the authors them- 
selves. Naturally, no history of 
the subject will satisfy every- 
body. Always there is some 
reader whose pet philosopher 
has been slighted or misrepre- 
sented. But the only fault I can 
find with this book is that it 
ends with Kant. 
B. A. G. F. 


Semantics and Science. 
LANGUAGE IN ACTION. By S. I. Haya- 


kawa. Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y. 
1941. $2.00. Pp. 245. 


Language in Action is a popu- 
lar treatise on semantics, and 
proposes to present for the lay- 
man, semantic principles as pre- 
ventatives against verbal poi- 
sons in the form of commercial- 
ized influences and propaganda 
techniques. This is a laudable 
enterprise and is carried out 
with a high degree of success. 
Indebtedness is acknowledged to 
earlier writers such as Korzyb- 
ski, Ogden and Richards and 
others. We live in two worlds, 
the verbal and the extensional. 
The verbal world is likened to a 
map of a territory, which repre- 
sents the extensional world of 
things. Many of the follies in 
thinking and acting are due to 
false maps in our heads. The 
first important principle is the 
difference between signal reac- 
tions of the chimpanzee in which 
the signal is identified with the 
thing. Symbolic reactions of hu- 


man beings are interpretations © 


of the signals, and are delayed 
and conditioned by context and 
circumstances. Failure to under- 
stand the symbolic process is 
known as intensional orienta- 
tion, or the habit of being guided 
by words alone. It leads to neg- 
lect of context, to signal reac- 
tions, and to confusion of levels 
of abstraction. The cure is ex- 
ténsional orientation; in which 
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we should be Soverned by the 
facts to which words guide us. 

Applications of these princi- 
ples are made, and for pedagogi- 
cal reasons many illustrations 
are included of actual or imag- 
ined errors in thinking. This 
amounts to a study in popular 
psychology, popular epistemol- 
ogy and popular irrationality. 
The various functions of lan- 
guage, the informative, the af- 
fective and the directive are 
clearly analyzed and well illus- 
trated. 

On the whole, the book suc- 
ceeds in keeping a happy balance 
between the logical aspect of se- 
mantics which is as old as logic 
itself, and the psychological or 
psycho-analytical which was in- 
troduced by Korzybski, and 
which has been differentiated 
by his school into a movement 
known as general semantics. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY. By E. G. Richardson. Eng- 
lish Universities Press, London.’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xi, 293. $4.00. 


Dr. Richardson has written 
an exceedingly practical book in 
which he relates modern physi- 
cal science with the practical 
arts. We have here in brief form 
a study of the physics of loco- 
motion, vehicles, ships, and air- 
planes, the laws of physics as 
applied to communication, to 
pottery, to the culinary arts, to 
farming, to river hydrology, 
mining, fine arts and archaeol- 
ogy, building, architecture, mu- 


sic, textiles and war. The lay- 


man is thus afforded a glimpse 
at the principles involved in 
these various interesting and 
important arts. The work is 
profusely illustrated and well 
printed and will be welcomed 
by those to: whom these various 
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mechanical operations have been 
something of a Bee 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. Edited by 
George A. Baitsell. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut. Pp. 317. 
$4.00. 

Do you wish to keep up with 
that amazingly expanding field, 
modern science, to know what 
are the up-to-the-minute discov- 
eries and hypotheses which en- 
gage the minds of the scientists 
in the various fields? Then you 
should secure a copy of Science 
in Progress by ten leading scien- 
tists, edited by G. A. Baitsell. 
The book is made up of the 
year’s lectures given in various 
universities in 1939-40 under the 
auspices of the National Sigma 
Xi Lectureships. The informa- 
tion given is invaluable because 
the field is changing so rapidly 
that it is almost impossible for 
the ordinary man to keep up 
with it. Here one can learn the 
latest findings and theories about 
the alteration of heredity by the 
use of rays, the regulation of 
plant growth, the functions of 
the frontal lobes of the brain, 
the causes of the mysterious cra- 
ters of the Carolina coast, the 
determination of the earth’s age, 
the newest thought respecting 
the expansion of the universe, 
cosmic rays, and the new ad- 
vances in Aeronautics. 

Not only will the volume 
prove of value for the informa- 
tion it gives, scientific informa- 
tion grows uncouth in a few 
months now, and is sure to be 
outmoded, but it makes very 
clear how much of what is given 
out as scientific fact is really 
hypothesis about facts, a philos- 
ophy intended to harmonize such 
facts as are known and to bring 
them into systematic connection 
with all other facts. This is the 
reason for the changes that are 
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continually occurring in the 
scientific field. Facts do not 
change, but the theory about 
facts is in constant flux as new 
discoveries render old explana- 
tions untenable. This is not to 
the disparagement of science, 
but too frequently the scientific 
tyro mixes fact and hypothesis 
and gives the latter an equal 
standing with the former. 

The Progress of Sctence pro- 
vides an up-to-date glimpse into 
many fields, is fascinatingly 
written and _ copiously  illus- 
trated. Riv bck, 


Religion and Change. 


MAN’S VISION OF GOD: and the Logic 
of Theism. By Charles Hartshorne. 
Willett, Clark and Company, Chicago. 
Pp. xxiv, 360. $2.00. 


The author of this volume has 
followed the plan of the Greek 
tragedian in adopting the tril- 
ogy to embody his completed 
thought. 

This book [he says] is in- 
timately related to a pre- 
ceding volume, Beyond Hu- 
manism, published in 1937, 
and to a sequel, largely com- 
pleted and soon to be pub- 
lished, The Universal Or- 
thodoxy (xviii). 

The name of the work sounds in- 
congruous. Ordinarily, Man’s 
Vision of God is associated with 
an intuitional or mystical in- 
sight and implies a kind of non- 
rational experience. It is the 
sort of a title appropriate to Ru- 
fus Jones. In the present vol- 
ume, however, the author im- 
plies such a vision may be in- 
duced by dialectic after the man- 
ner of a syllogistic conclusion. 
As the sub-title states, this is a 
logical treatise. Dissatisfied with 
centuries of orthodox theological 
fallacies and shortcomings, the 
author has determined to sub- 
stitute logical procedure for the 
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method of dogma and authority 
as a result of a conviction that 
the time is ready for a higher 
synthesis of the Hegelian thesis 
of traditional theism and anti- 
thesis of traditional atheism. 

The author is not heedless of 
the fact that he may be misun- 
derstood as well as withstood. 
That he has fortified himself in 
advance for opposition is re- 
vealed where he says, 

Those who may fear that 
the use of exact formal con- 
cepts must somehow be hos- 
tile to religion will in so far 
be true enemies of knowl- 
edge as well as doubtful 
friends of religion. But just 
as Bradley affected to quar- 
rel with arithmetic, so we 
should expect that some will 
dislike the attempt to arith- 


metize theology. Exact 
thought has its enemies 
(21); 


The logical method employed, 
therefore, is “to discover a logi- 
cally complete classification of 
possible ideas about God” (x). 
This classification is made upon 
the basis of absolute perfection 
and the alternatives fall into 
three groups: 

1. There is a being in all re- 
spects absolutely perfect 
or unsurpassable. 

2. There is no being in all 
respects absolutely per- 
fect; but there is a being 
in some respect or re- 
spects thus perfect. — 

8. There is no being in any 
respect absolutely per- 
fect. 

After rejecting proposition three 
which obviously is the atheistic 
antithesis, two alternatives re- 
main which represent the old 
and new theologies. As between 
these logic not only may adjudi- 
cate but “logical necessity” must 
decide, “if there is to be any the- 
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ology at all” (4). As the author 
sees it, 

What is now being done is 
to distinguish two strands 
in the theological tradition 
which were not clearly held 
apart in the past, and to 
argue that they are not only 
distinguishable, but so re- 
lated that only one of them 
can be true, and so related 
also that which one, if ei- 
ther, is true can be ascer- 
tained from the logical re- 
lations between the two 
strands alone, since one of 
the strands is incompatible 
alike with the assertion and 
the denial of the other, and 
hence, by recognized logical 
principles, is incompatible 
with itself and necessarily 
false (4). 

A major portion of the volume 
is an examination of the claims 
of the first two propositions enu- 
merated above and which set 
forth the traditional and recent 
views in theology. Naturally 
the traditional view of abso- 
lutes is in part rejected. Other 
portions of it are salvaged and 
incorporated into the recent 
view. But as views the recent 
deserves to replace the tradi- 
tional. “God is the Holy One, 
the ethical Absolute, the liter- 
ally all-loving Father” (50). In- 
terpreted according to the pat- 
tern of unlimited absolutes, ex- 
aggerations were inevitable. 
Whereas, 

In these affirmations sec- 
ond-type theism sees no ex- 
aggerations. It holds that 
the distinction between 
God’s_ ethical -perfection 
(and hence ethical immu- 
tability) and his “aesthetic” 
perfectibility (and hence 
growth) fits the later He- 
brew and other higher re- 
ligions (most of all what 
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some of us would mean by 
Christianity) far more nat- 
urally and unambiguously 
than does the confusion of 
every perfection in the un- 
changing actus purus of the 
Scholastics [as claimed by 
tradition] (50). 

The argument is closely knit. 
It would require careful study 
to justify a judgment as to 
whether the presuppositions and 
demonstrations have been de- 
fended satisfactorily. So far as 
I have understood Professor 
Hartshorne, my impression is 
that he has. His explanation of 
a limited God is more gratifying 
and consistent with the Chris- 
tian view of God than some oth- 
ers now presented for considera- 
tion. The author would be read 
more widely, however, and un- 
derstandingly if he could turn 
his back upon the involved and 
foggy style of Hegel or Bradley 
and adopt Descartes criteria as 
his own: clearness and distinct- 
ness. Paul R. Helsel. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING 


WORLD. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
Harper and Brothers. Pp. viii and 204. 
$2.00. 


Few men are better prepared 
to trace perspectively the fate 
of Christianity in its various 
aspects through the centuries 
than Dr. Case. He faces first 
the perennial question, ‘“Chris- 
tianity: hangeless or 
Changing?” Then in turn he 
discusses Christianity as Church, 
as Dogma, as Social Gospel, and 
as Personal Piety. To contem- 
porary Christians it comes as a 
reassuring note to read that 
Christianity is thoroughly at 
home in a changing world: ; 

From the first to the twen- 
tieth century it has won its 
way magnificently within a 
hostile environment that has 
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been in a constant state of 
flux. There are no substan- 
tial reasons for believing 
that it has lost its vital en- 
ergy for further develop- 
ment in the present and the 
future, however antagonis- 
tic may be the opposing 
forces that offer it resis- 
tance. The essential genius 
of Christianity is its power 
to triumph over obstacles. 
Its periods of greatest suc- 
cess have been those when 
hostility was most pro- 
nounced. Critical times are 
its challenging opportuni- 
ties (pp. viif). 


The book is exceedingly read- 
able for both the intelligent lay- 
man and the serious student. The 
style is quite popular, though the 
thought moves on a sustainedly 
high plane. Note a few of the 
outstanding observations and 
conclusions: (1) Christianity is 
a constantly changing religion 
because it is the religion of real 
people. “Its only permanence is 
the permanence of changing life 
seeking to realize the highest 
moral and spiritual accomplish- 
ments which men are capable 
of envisaging in the concrete but 
multifarious situations of their 
living” (p. 40). (2) The most 
urgent present need is a “Chris- 
tian organization that will unify 
the Christian enterprise on a 
world-scale and constitute what 
might be termed a totalitarian 
church” (p. 79). (3) While 
Christianity has produced its 
dogmas, they have been “the 
consequent and the Christian 
movement has been the antece- 
dent” (p. 120). (4) Many items 
in the social gospel may need 
to be altered or revised, but “it 
is when challenged most severely 
that Christian activism discovers 
its unconquerable power” (p. 
160). (5) The truly pious per- 
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son is understood in terms of 
perpetual striving, rather than 
finished accomplishment (p. 
200). These observations corre- 
spond to the five meaty chapters 
indicated above. 

Walter G. Muelder. 


IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD REAL- 
ISM? By E. Stanley Jones, Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press. Nashville. Pp. 284. 
$2.00. 


This volume undoubtedly will 
enjoy a wide reading. The au- 
thor burst into popularity about 
fifteen years ago with what 
many consider the best book for 
point of view, conciseness and 
dealing with material appropri- 
ate to him and in a manner be- 
coming his ability, that he has 
written. A grasp of what the 
famous Christian thinker ex- 
plained at that time was similar 
to live seed cast into good soil 
in the lives of vast numbers of 
people. 

In the work under review, the 
author attacks another problem. 
It cannot be so vast and pene- 
trating as the one he undertakes 
in The Christ of the Indian 
Road. Comparatively speaking, 
the one on the present occasion 
is restricted. What Dr. Jones 
wants to ask, and does ask in the 
discussion, is “Is Jesus Practi- 
cal?” But the book is spoiled by 
the author’s desire to appear 
learned. “Realism” gives the air 
of sophistication that the word 
“Practical” would not do. Yet 
Dr. Jones is devoted to the plain 
man and should content himself 
by speaking a plain language. 
Indeed after the bungling man- 
ner of the early pages, he set- 
tles into his style and writes in 
his characteristic fashion. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Jones has 
read philosophy, but one does 
not detract from his greatness, 
which has been established on 
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other grounds, by saying that he 
is not a philosopher. He adopts 
“Realism” which results in whet- 
ting the appetite for a becoming 
treatment of the term, then neg- 
lects to make any enlightening 
statement concerning it other 
than that Realism means practi- 
cal. Moreover, Dr. Jones takes 
an extreme meaning of certain 
terms. Realism is devotion to 
fact, and idealism to idea. Yet 
Realism includes also “mental, 
spiritual” fact, and the realist 
believes that “realities are eter- 
nal” (15) “for when idealism 
controls conduct, it is not longer 
mere idealism it has become real- 
ism” (15). A philosopher is one 
who merely speculates on mere 
ideas (16). Also, it could be 
demonstrated correctly that the 
“Word” of which the author 
makes so much, came from an 
intellectual back ground where it 
amounted to vastly more than 
vain speculation. The author of 
the Fourth Gospel recovered 
something from the ancient 
Greeks that Logos rendered suit- 
able to be associated with what 
Isaiah had learned of the Suf- 
fering Servant. 

These remarks are not in- 
tended to be hostile to the mes- 
sage that is conveyed in this 
late volume, but the reviewer ob- 
jects to the over-running of one’s 
field of intellectual understand- 
ing with the inevitable distor- 
tions that follow, in order to at- 
tempt. the portrayal of truth 
more satisfactorily. The total ef- 
fect of the book upon the reader, 
however, is that Jesus was prac- 
tical. That His life was lived on 
the level of material needs. That 
the new birth gears into man’s 
need and that the Kingdom 
which he sought to set up in the 
hearts of men lies within their 
possibility of achievement. 

P; RH. 
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Psychology and Social Gospel. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL RE-EXAM- 
INED. By F. Ernest Johnson. Harper 
and Brothers. Pp. 261. $2.00. 


The substance of this book 
comprises the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures for 1939, delivered at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. In the seven essays that 
make up the volume Dr. John- 
son adheres faithfully to his an- 
nounced intention: 

to consider the net result 
of the impact of recent the- 
ological changes upon what 
has been known in America 
as the social gospel; to offer 
suggestions for a restate- 
ment of the general posi- 
tion which has gone by that 
name; and to clarify some 
of the major ethical prob- 
lems of our time. 


The author writes both as a 
critic of “liberal social Chris- 
tianity” and as one who never- 
theless believes that 
there is something authen- 
tic in what may be called 
the Rauschenbusch tradi- 
tion which it is all-impor- 
tant to preserve. 
Hence the whole argument is 
synoptic and synthetic in spirit, 
showing that on the one hand a 
vigorous social ethic is vital to 
orthodoxy, while on the other 
hand, liberal social Christianity 
needs to rediscover its roots in 
the historic Christian faith. 
There is not a dull page in the 
book either from the point of 
view of interest or significance. 
Like most meditating positions 
it is certain to draw fire from 
the camps of the extremists. The 
chief significance of the treat- 
ment of problems is the fruitful 
personalistic perspective. In it 
theology is experience centered 
and functional. Without repu- 
diating reason the author recog- 
nizes the primacy of will and 
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conation and makes “relevance 
to felt human need” a test of 
validity. The categories of im- 
manence and transcendence are 
treated concretely as unified in 
personality. This concretion il- 
luminates the centrality of Jesus 
in the Christian ethic (p. 44). 
In the same way the bi-polar 
unity of immanence and tran- 
scendence in all human spirits 
overcomes the paradoxes of so- 
called “fallen” human nature. 
Direct appeal is made to the 
writings of Flewelling (58-59), 
Brightman (61), and Mounier 
(30, 115-116, 118, 240-241). 

In the chapter on “The Divine 
Society” Dr. Johnson develops a 
communitarian conception ‘of 
personality. This view enhances 
his discussion of the church and 
the secular culture. With respect 
to the latter he presents a most 
significant analysis of the con- 
temporary educational scene, 
showing how intimately Chris- 
tian ethics is involved in the 
problem of the secularization of 
the mind because of our educa- 
tional system. 

The chapter on “Christianity 
and War,” though written be- 
fore America’s entrance into the 
present hostilities, is still timely 
and essentially sound. So also 
is the concluding discussicn, 
“Democracy and the Christian 
Ethic,” wherein he emphasizes 
the view that democracy as a 
purely secular ideal is bound to 
be ineffectual and that it re- 
quires the support of a spiritual 
ethic (p. 256). 

W. G. M. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Karl 
R. Stolz. New York, Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1940. Revised 
edition. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

_ The wide and favorable im- 
pression which the first edition 
of this book made in 1932, and 
which its various reprints have 
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continued, justify the present 
revision and bring it up to date 
in the clarification of ideas and 
in new results of recent re- 
search. The revised form does 
not abandon any of the princi- 
ples or techniques advocated in 
the first edition and considered 
as valid for the work of min- 
isters. This edition is supple- 
mentary rather than corrective. 


Here is an excellent book for 
ministers and other counsellors. 
However, it is not an only book. 
Apart from a growing back- 
ground of psychological litera- 
ture the minister will not make 
the best use of this manual. 
Used in connection with other 
studies it makes a comprehen- 
sive, clear, well-organized, and 
usable synthesis of the field. The 
illustrative material is well se- 
lected. 


Stolz’s psychological stand- 
point is eclectic (p. 14). Hence 
the work is free of the special 
biases of the schools. This 
strength is also a weakness, 
however, because the reader is 
sometimes given a great compil- 
ation of ideas rather than a sci- 
entific integration. The chap- 
ter on psychological types and 
its relation to the other essays 
seems to have this fault. 


One comes from a rereading 
of the treatise with a sense of its 
wise, mature, and shrewd appre- 
ciation of the place of psycholog- 
ical counselling in the total pro- 
gram of the minister’s work. 
Stolz does not ride a hobby or a 
specialty. He recognizes quite 
modestly that there are limits 
to the kinds of things that a 
minister can do in the field. Just 
where the limits of that work 
are is difficult to determine in 
any case. The chapter on diag- 
nostic methods while acquaint- 
ing the counsellor with the gen- 
eral work also gives him an ap- 
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preciation for those especially 
equipped to handle the more 
difficult problems of personality 
adjustment. The cooperative 
helps available to the minister 
are clearly discussed. At the 
same time the discussion in 
chapters xiv-xviii serve to give 
the minister confidence and per- 
spective in dealing with people. 
There is much good counsel for 
those who would counsel others. 
The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the practical synthesis of 
psychology and religion. 

W. G. M. 


The Inner World and Silence. 


THE INNER WORLD: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHRISTIANITY. By John Wright 
Buckham. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York. Pp. xxvii, 292. 
$3.50. 


Into this worthy volume has 
gone the learning and richness 
of a long, devoted and scholarly 
life. The truth of this statement 
is confirmed in various ways. 
Friends of the author will dis- 
cern a characteristic atmosphere 
attending certain portions which 
suggest a portrayal of the au- 
thor’s own experience. Also, it 
is not usual for a book to dis- 
close familiarity with so broad a 
field of reading. In addition, of 
course, to the literature of phil- 
osophy and religion generous 
references are drawn from 
Greek, Latin and English litera- 


~ ture, fiction, science, music, psy- 


chology, typology, etc. Moreover, 
Professor Buckham is skillful at 
coining new terms when he feels 
that occasion requires. In fact, 
his theory is that PES 
if one actually coins a 
worthwhile term for a 
nameless (or poorly named) 
item of experience, he 
makes a contribution to the 
accumulating nomenclature 
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of universal knowledge. 
(21) 

Consequently he talks about 

identates, biots, wholeing, eide- 


tic, contrapletes, etc. 


This work is comprehensive 
and could be used for a textbook 
in a course in the philosophy of 
the Christian religion. Its point 
of view is Personalistic. Not- 
withstanding the author’s own 
prejudice “against attempting to 
align philosophies and philoso- 
phers in Schools,” he justifies 
the practice “merely to provide 
an index of emphasis and inclu- 
sion rather than exclusion” 
(282). The subject of the vol- 
ume falls into four parts: the 
members, structure, source and 
expansion of the Inner World. 
The members of the Inner World 
are the self, individual and per- 
son. In the opinion of the au- 
thor, the self is the most inclu- 
sive term. As he defines self its 
characteristics range from the 
living unit as experiencing sub- 
ject with emotion and worth to 
self-consciousness, self identity, 
reason and freedom. With such 
a broad sweep of qualities it 
might seem that the author has 
anticipated the characteristics of 
individual and person. At this 
point one could wish for more 
acute discrimination between 
self and the other two terms. In- 
dividual is conscious, a concrete 
universal, unitive and unique. 
Person is achieved upon the level 
of choice. Person is attained by 
the exercise of mental and moral 
powers in the positive, not the 
negative, sense. From the point 
of view that we are considering 
evil and crime dissipate rather 
than realize the status of person. 
According to Christian philoso- 
phy, person is achieved in the 
largest possible sense only as 
one includes religion. 


Part two reveals the structure 
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of the Inner World in terms of 
experience, interpretation, ex- 
pression and truth. The discus- 
sion of experience is unusually 
clear and informing. The author 
first subtracts elements com- 
monly associated wrongly with 
experience. Positively he shows 
that the three elements of cog- 
nition, emotion and volition con- 
stitute it. Yet these do not ex- 
haust its meaning. 


The essence of experience 
lies, I think we may say, in 
a responsive awareness, an 
awareness that is not only 
receptive but active... . 
Experience is realization 
(88). 
Interpretation employs percepts, 
concepts, categories, ideas, idea- 
patterns and idea-systems. The 
author accounts for the origin 
of categories developmentally by 
intelligent observation of an in- 
telligible world and also by “an 
intuitive structural a priori the 
potentiality of which lay in the 
mind itself” (106). Expression 
embraces simple, spontaneous 
everyday forms and art. Truth 
“may be defined as the corre- 
spondence of interpretation with 
reality or the correlation of ideas 
with experience” (131). 


Part three deals with religion, 
theism, revelation and history. 
The author credits Schleier- 
macher with “the linking of re- 
ligion with experience” (150). 
But Professor Buckham prefers 
to view religion as value rather 
than as feeling. To him rever- 
ence is the essence of religion, 
exalted or crude, worthy or un- 
worthy. While, therefore, he 
must recognize religion on the 
level of science, aesthetics, Hu- 
manism and Nationalism, these 
are inadequate. Short of the 
supreme act of religion it re- 
mains dwarfed and deficient. 


Worship of the highest conceiv- 
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able good of transcendent worth 
constitutes the highest expres- 
sion possible of religion. Belief 
in God accords with Theism. 
Valuational, moral, cosmological 
confirmations are recognized as 
occupying their rightful place, 
but in the last analysis 
The experimental aware- 
ness of God, of the same 
nature as our experience of 
one another but on a higher 
level, furnishes the central 
reliance of Theism (166). 
Revelation is historic, progres- 
Sive and redemptive. History 
is viewed, also, from the point 
of view of Christianity. Pur- 
pose is woven into the structure 
of events in human society with 
the ultimate goal the realization 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The concluding part on the 
expansion of the Inner World 
includes the recovery, perdur- 
ance and expanding of persons 
and the vanquishment of evil. 
Persons thwarted by deficiency 
of mind, circumstances, self or 
any other means offer possibil- 
ity of some degree of recovery. 

There is sufficient ground 
to believe, or at least to 
hope, that the thwarted self 
may yet attain true self- 
hood . . . may survive psy- 
cho-physical disruption, re- 
sume individual integrity 
and virility and go on his 
way once more (226). 

The author recognizes that the 
problem of evil is “the Sphinx 
of the philosophies” (257). The 
reviewer has complained more 
bitterly in these columns with 
would-be solutions of the prob- 
lem of evil, particularly in rela- 
tion to God than with any other 
single idea. Why do so many 
otherwise leading thinkers bog 
down at this point? But he is 
_ happy to find that in his opinion 
Professor Buckham heads in the 
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right direction. The author rec- 

ognizes that “the brief excursus 

into the nature of evil that fol- 

lows is wholly inadequate” (259, 

note) but in his opinion 
Christian philosophy has 
dealt with the problem of 
Evil from the first, both to 
its origin and nature, from 
the viewpoint of freedom — 
the only perspective from 
which any real light upon 
it can be had (258). 


No thoughtful person, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, should 
neglect this unusual blending of 
the Christian with the philo- 
sophic point of view. The style 
is lucid, clear, intriguing. The 
book carries a human touch, 
evidence that its writer appre- 
ciates humanity with all its foi- 
bles and shortcomings. A vol- 
ume from his pen some years ago 
entitled, The Humanity of God, 
also confirms this impression. 
With deep appreciation of this 
volume, it is hoped that Profes- 
sor Buckham may bring to com- 
pletion also another one that he 
has promised us in the future, 
entitled, Personal Possibilities 


(78). 
P..R..H. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SILENCE. By 
Alice Borchard Greene. New York City, 
N. Y. Pp. xi, 254. $2.00. 


Alice Borchard Green’s The 
Philosophy of Silence is a work 
of unusual soundness and insight 
in matters having to do with 
mysticism. Very few of us in 
this speedy age realize anything 
like the potentialities of our lives 
because of our failure to prac- 
tice silence. We thus rush on 
nervous exhaustion, making 
haste to perform trivialities, un- 
conscious of direction, only 
knowing that we are “on the. 
way.” This frenzy of activity 
has so seized upon us that many 
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seem never to do any reflecting. 
They are forever on the move, 
inventing activity, bored with 
any moment of relaxation. When 
not in the automobile they rush 
into the house and start the 
radio, which likely as not they 
have had broadcasting to them 
in the car, and so create about 
themselves a bustle of noise and 
action which makes “a consid- 
ered life” impossible. 

There simply cannot be much 
thoughtfulness in such a life. 
Neither can the truest emotions 
run deeply. Life is filled with a 
sense of frustration, futility and 
disquiet while the victim is in- 
capable of realizing what are 
the sources of his discontent. 
For all such and for others less 
inconsiderate The Philosophy of 
Silence will offer a strong correc- 
tive and will lead to much valua- 
ble searching of heart. 

RAL. 


Blasting the Foundation. 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN EAST- 
ERN ASIA. By Claude A. Buss. Mac- 
millan. Pp. xi, 570, with a map. $5.00. 


In one of the most interesting 
books on the Far East, Dr. 
Claude A. Buss, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has 
written the record of almost a 
century of relationships between 
the western world and eastern 
Asia. This is not a common run 
of the mill type of book, neither 
is it confined to a single narra- 
tive of political_events dealing 
with the particular area of the 
world where the destiny of the 
West, and the very future of 
America, depend at this very 
moment. 

The author begins his study 
with the momentous events of 
1842, immediately after the 
Opium War of 1839, that saw 
the collapse of the old China and 
the emergence of British impe- 
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rial power in eastern Asia. Go- 
ing rather rapidly through the 
record of the first ninety years 
of European penetration in 
China, he devotes another chap- 
ter to a speedy review of events 
in China prior to 1931, and hav- 
ing thus built his background 
he proceeds, with one of the best 
descriptions of the complicated 
relations between China and Ja- 
pan over the most critical years 
of ten year conflict down to 1941. 
all the material needed for a 
sound and comprehensive study 
of the origins, facts and details 
of the Sino-Japanese war, Dr. 
Buss superimposes his interpre- 
tation of those facts, he investi- 
gates the policies of the great 
European powers not only in 
China proper, but in the entire 
territory surrounding the main 
battlefronts of Asia, and he 
brings his task to a conclusion 
with one of the best outlines of 
American policy in the Far East. 

The book is well written, not- 
withstanding some evidence of 
haste to be noticed here and 
there. But on the other hand it 
is this haste that makes the vol- 
ume an exceedingly snappy and 
interesting one, and more like a 
vivid newspaper story. This is 
all to the good, because it not 
only agrees with the newest 
method of book writing, but also 
because owing to the course of 
events in the Far East, a book 
of this type makes extremely in- 
teresting reading. Lack of foot- 
notes, which in another volume 
of this kind, and in other circum- 
stances but the present might be 
noticed, is rather an advantage 
because at no time is the reader’s 
narrative detracted, even for a 
moment, by references to various 
sources. ; 


All in all Dr. Buss, who both 
as a member of the American 
Foreign Service saw service in 
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China during the most exciting 
period of the last two decades, 
and as the Head of the Depart- 
ment of International Relations 
at U. 8. C. had ample opportuni- 
ties for continuing his studies of 
Far Eastern Affairs, has done a 
bit of high class and very con- 
scientious work, and his contri- 
bution to the understanding of 
the complexities of the riddle of 
Asia, is a most valuable one, and 
of permanent merit. In the 
course of his study of the Far 
Eastern picture Dr. Buss has 
made several trips to China, 
Russia and the European capi- 
tals collecting material for this 
work, which is one of happy 
combination of scholarly erudi- 
tion, and a genuine love for his 
subject. Strict impartiality in 
the treatment of the issues he 
deals with, make the book still 
more readable. 

As the fates would have it, Dr. 
Buss early last summer was ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary to 
the American High Commis- 
sioner at Manila, the Philip- 
pines, and when last heard from 
he was at Singapore. 


A. Th. Polyzoides. 


THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. By Hec- 
tor C. Bywater. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Pp. viii, 320. $2.50. 


When in 1940 Hector Bywa- 
ter, for many years naval corre- 
-~spondent for The Daily Tele- 


graph, London, died, one of the 


best known writers of naval af- 
fairs has passed out of the pic- 
ture. For a number of years his 
articles on various problems of 
naval strategy, were available 
to American readers through the 
Baltimore Sun, and other news- 
papers using the services of that 
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publication, so that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that Bywa- 
ter was a well known name on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the course of a long and 
eventful career, Mr. Bywater 
wrote an amazing and prophetic 
book, to which he gave the title 
The Great Pacific War, in which 
with an uncanny foresight he 
predicted the present war, and 
drew an amazingly realistic pic- 
ture of this conflict. This is the 
book recently published with an 
introduction by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, naval writer for The New 
York Fimes, and one of the high- 
est ranking writers in this par- 
ticular line. Although this book 
was originally written and pub- 
lished for the first time in 1925, 
it never drew the attention it de- 
served and with the exception 
of just a few observers who felt 
that war with Japan was inevi- 
table, it went almost unnoticed. 

This is the volume that Hough- 
ton Mifflin have just brought 
out. In a vigorous style, and 
with a highly effective coloring, 
the author starts with an imag- 
inary outbreak of the American 
Japanese war, placing it in the 
Panama Canal, and then pro- 
ceeding to the vast Pacific. The 
whole volume is written in such 
a realistic style, that it will be 
read and absorbed, as a first rate 
history, which has the advantage 
of being confirmed by present 
events. The landings on the Phil- 
ippines and Guam are portrayed 
as they actually happened fif- 
teen years after the writing of 
this book, and the sequel, ending 
the narrative with America’s 
final victory brings to a climax 
a well planned and well executed 
volume, which is timely in the 
extreme. A. Th. P. 
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Along with the William James celebration of the current year, 
Dr. John Wright Buckham, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California, reminds his readers that another great teacher of 
philosophy should not be forgotten. Professor Buckham was inti- 
mately acquainted with George Herbert Palmer and gives him a 
place of unique influence in American educational life. 


The rare insight of Louis J. Hopkins of Pasadena, California, 
revealed in Philosophy and Physics, cannot well be neglected by 
students of science, philosophy and one should add religion. The 
quotation from Professor Einstein states a significant view point 
to which science generally should come. 


Continuing the account of The Long Road of Personalism, The 
Editor discusses in this issue Furopean Personalists. Since so little 
work has been done in this field one might wish that Professor 
Flewelling would give us elsewhere the results of his many years 
of study particularly of French personalistic philosophy. 


The Personal and Social Roots of Democracy by Professor Peter 
A. Bertocci, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, is appropriate to the 
present ordeal through which social institutions are passing. The 
approach contains freshness as well as views and sentiments on the 
level of practical application. 


a Bene Wilde of Los Angeles, California writes of the Loquacious 
inds. 


American Science and the New World Order is a more fully 
developed statement of a lecture delivered by Professor Herbert L. 
Searles, Philosophy, University of Southern California, in the 
Philosophy Forum Series. Experimental science is defended, not- 
withstanding abuses to which it may be subjected, and certain goals 
are suggested for the future. : 


Readers of the special William James issue of The Personalist 
may continue the personal recollections of William James as I Knew 
Him, by Dr. Elof Boodin, Professor emeritus of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. A third and final installment 
will appear in the Autumn issue. 


